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Articte 1L—THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA IN JAPAN. 


Japan is the Emerald Isle of the East. Rather, it is a 
group of Emerald Isles, on the far-off edge of oriental con- 
tinents ; a land which its inhabitants call the “Empire of the 
Rising Sun.” Its sun is rising fast. The morning of a 
Christian civilization is pouring new light over mountain and 
plain. So entire is the transformation that the Japan of 
forty years ago is forever past and gone. The scenes I am to 
record are now only reminiscences, and fast fading from the 
memories of men. Very few are left of those who witnessed 
them. Here and there a solitary survivor of the famous 
Expedition, as he reads of the marvelous strides the island 
empire is making in its breathless haste to overtake the civili- 
zations of the West, cons over his treasured recollections, and 
realizes as no other can the immense contrast between the 
present and the past. In the summer of 1872 Mr. Mori, then 
Japanese minister at Washington, made a speech in good 
English before an educational convention in Boston; and I 
could hardly credit my senses as I listened and thought of the 
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wondrous change. Less than twenty years before, I had 
witnessed the strange scenes which transpired on those mys. 
terious shores, where by the laws of the realm it was death for 
a foreigner to set his foot; and here already was an educated 
Japanese gentleman addressing us in our own language! | 
could but dream over the novel scenes again ; and am minded 
to set them down as they appeared to the eyes of a young 
captain’s clerk. 

I speak of the Japan Expedition under Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry. The interest felt in that resolute little armada was 
not confined to America. Over the secluded land it went to 
open had always hung a cloud of mystery; and that threw a 
sort of romantic halo over the fleet itself. Its progress was 
watched with eager curiosity not only by the nation whose 
flag it bore, but by all Europe as well. What was it for? 
What did this slender squadron of four ships hope to accom- 
plish in those distant seas ¢ 

It was going to open Japan. The letter from our govern- 
ment to the Mikado was originally drafted in May 1851 by 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, and was signed by 
President Fillmore. There it rested. Whether the Presiden- 
tial signature proved too heavy a dignity, I do not know; 
but it never rose after that, and it never got to Japan. In 
November 1852 Edward Everett, who succeeded Mr. Webster, 
fished it out of its sarcophagus in the pigeon holes of the 
Department, and endowed it with new life. It was revised, 
rewritten, and resigned. Three copies were prepared, in 
English, Dutch, and Chinese. They were splendidly engrossed, 
and enclosed together in a sumptuous gold case. To make the 
whole still more impressive to the Japanese mind, the gold 
case was enshrined in a rich coffer of rosewood. This letter 
asked of the Japanese court simply friendship and trade; 
trade, for the mutual benefit of the two countries, which might 
profitably share each other’s productions ; friendship, for the 
protection of our seamen who might be driven into their ports 
by storm or wrecked on their rugged coast. Those haughty 
islanders had sometimes welcomed such victims of the sea to 
a dungeon or a cage on shore; and this pastime was to be 
stopped at all hazards. The American flag is bound to pro 
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tect the American seaman on every sea and in every port. 
And it was high time that the Island Empire of the East 
should learn to treat the great Republic of the West with 
common courtesy, or at least with common humanity. Perhaps 
the expedition might not succeed in establishing commerce ; 
but Commodore Perry was not to leave the waters of Japan 
until he had extorted a pledge of better manners. 

Friday, the 8th of July, 1853. It seems a long while ago; 
but it was a red letter day through the fleet. It had been a 
voyage of adventure almost from the start. Our ship, the 
Saratoga, had been on the East India station, cruising up and 
down the China seas, for more than two years before the 
expedition arrived. We had chased pirates through the Gulf 
of Tonquin—where we caught no pirates, but did catch a 
typhoon that half tore us to pieces and nearly sent us to the 
bottom. We had visited the Madjicosimas, a beautiful group 
of islands some two or three hundred miles outside of Formosa ; 
where we got another typhoon, and had the satisfaction that 
time of getting some pirates too. Our poor ship had laid her 
bones on a reef off Amoy—or rather her Chinese pilot did it, 
and as cleverly as though of all possible manceuvres that was 
the one thing he was paid to do; we only got clear by 
throwing our starboard battery overboard, with such other 
hamper as would lighten the ship; net loss by the operation 
two guns, a thirty-two pounder and a sixty-eight—the rest we 
recovered. We had interviewed the gentle Lew Chewans—a 
charmingly romantic episode in our common routine. That 
was followed by a still more unique exploration of the Bonins, 
a group of rugged islets a thousand miles further out in the 
bosom of the mighty Pacific ; volcanic fragments thrown up 
ages ago, for the occupancy of wild hogs and goats, and a 
dozen human waifs who had drifted there from whale ships, 
and who represented as many different colors, countries, and 
religions. 

But now at last we were at the gates of Japan. We had 
plowed through a solitary sea to reach it. “Old Ocean’s gray 
and melancholy waste,” now lively and social with splendid 
lines of steamers and the multitudinous fleets of commerce, 
was lonely enough then. Not a sail did we meet in all the 
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dreary distance. And when, Friday morning, the lookouts 
at the masthead echoed through the fleet the cry “land ho!” 
it was a welcome relief. We rushed on deck. There it was 
at last. There it was, a dark silent cloud on the horizon, a 
terra imeognita, still shrouded in mystery, still inspiring the 
imagination with an indefinable awe, just as it had years ago 
in our childhood. We came up with it rapidly. But the 
rugged headlands and capes still veiled themselves in mist, as 
if resolved upon secresy to the last. About noon the clonds 
melted away, and there lay spread before us the Empire of the 
Rising Sun. It was a beautiful panorama, specially to eyes 
wearied with the monotony of China and the still deeper 
monotony of the rolling waves. How fair it was! A living 
picture of hill and dale, of green field and flowering hedge, of 
groves, orchards, bolles of verdure that tufted the lawns and 
mantled the highlands, of villages with streets a trifle wider 
and houses a little less densely packed than in China; and all 
defended by forts that were mounted with small barking 
cannon and stolid “ quakers,” and whose outer earth-works 
were long fences of black and white striped cotton flecked 
with the heraldic insignia of the province. On the waters were 
strange boats skimming about impelled by strange boatmen, 
uncouth junks wafted slowly along by the breeze, vanishing 
behind the promontories and reappearing in the distance, or 
lowering their cotton sails and dropping their four-fluked 
anchors in the harbor near us. And towering above all, forty 
miles inland, like a giant man-at-arms standing sentry over the 
seene, rose the snowy cone of Fujiyama, an extinct volcano 
thirteen thousand feet high, well named “the matchless 
mountain.” 

Our squadron comprised the steam frigates Mississippi and 
Susquehanna ; the latter, by the way, in command of the 
Captain Buchanan who later commanded the Merrimac in the 
fight with the Monitor ; and the sloops-of-war Saratoga and 
Plymouth. We mustered all told 61 guns and 977 men; no 
small force in those days, but now eclipsed and forgotten in 
the vaster armaments of the Civil War. Only a generation 
ago; and yet both countries have passed through changes s0 
many and so great, that I seem to be writing of some distant 
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event, like the armadas of the middle ages, or the buccaneering 
voyages of Cavendish and Drake. 

Such a warlike apparition in Yedo bay made a terrible stir. 
Gulliver could not have startled the Lilliputians more effect- 
ively. Before our anchors were fairly down, a battery on 
Cape Kamisaki sent a trio of rockets or bombshells to inquire 
after our health ; but they exploded harmlessly astern, and we 
sent no shells back to explain who we were. Our friends on 
shore knew something of gunnery evidently. How much, we 
could only conjecture ; but our glasses showed us that not all 
the big black logs frowning down at us from their portholes 
were genuine. Some at least were “quakers,” which could 
not be fired except in a general conflagration. And we were 
reminded of a droll scene in the harbor of Nagasaki some old 
Dutch traveller tells of, where a Japanese guard-boat was 
capsized in a squall, and most of her guns floated ! 

The alarm on shore rapidly spread. The “ fire-vessels of 
the western barbarians” threw the whole country-side into a 
fever of excitement. The panic soon reached the metropolis. 
We did not know it then, but have learned since that “ all 
Yedo was in a frightful state of commotion. With alarmed 
faces the people thronged to the shrines to pray, or hastily 
packed their valuables, to bury or send off to the houses of 
distant friends. In the southern suburbs thousands of houses 
were emptied of their contents and of the sick and aged. 
Many who could, left their homes to go and dwell with rela- 
tives in the country. Couriers on horseback had first brought 
details of the news by land. Junks and scull-boats from Uraga 
arrived hourly at Shinagawa, and foot-runners bearing dis- 
patches panted in the government offices. They gave full 
descriptions of what had been said and done, the number, 
shape, and size of the vessels, and in addition to verbal and 
written statements showed drawings of the black ships and the 
small boats manned by the sailors.”* 

By the time we had come to anchor, swarms of picturesque 
mandarins came off to challenge the strange arrival, and to 
draw around the fleet the customary cordon of gunboats. This 
looked like being in custody. Commodore Perry had not 


* Criffis, Matthew Calbraith Perry, p. 380. 
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come to Japan to be put under sentries. He notified the 
mandarins that his vessels were not pirates and need not be 
watched. They pleaded Japanese law. He replied with 
American lew. They still insisted, when he finally clinched 
the American side of the argument with the notice that if the 
boats were not off in fifteen minutes he should have to open 
his batteries and sink them. That was entirely convincing, 
and the guard-boats “stood not on the order of their going,” 
but betook themselves to the shelter of the shore. 

I well remember that still star-lit night which closed our 
first day in Yedo bay. Nothing disturbed its peaceful beauty. 
The towering ships slept motionless on the water, and the 
twinkling lights of the towns along the shore went out one by 
one. <A few beacon-fires lighted on the hill tops, the rattling 
cordage of an occasional passing junk, the peal of a distant 
temple bell that came rippling over the bay at intervals during 
the night—these were to us the only tokens of life in the 
sleeping empire.* 

* The author just quoted adds a supernatural element to the occa- 
sion ; ‘‘ For several years past unusual portents had been seen in the 
heavens, but that night a spectacle of singular majesty and awful 
interest appeared. At midnight the whole sky was overspread with a 
luminous blue and reddish tint, as though a flaming white dragon were 
shedding floods of violet sulphurous light on land and sea. Lasting 
nearly four hours, it suffused the whole atmosphere, and cast its spec- 
tral glare upon the foreign ships, making hull, rigging, and masts as 
frightfully bright as the Taira ghosts on the sea of Nagato. Men now 
living remember that night with awe, and not a few in their anxiety 
sat watching through the hours of darkness until, though the day was 
breaking, the landscape faded from view in the gathering mist.”— 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, pp. 320, 321. 

This portent evidently made more impression on shore than it did on 
shipboard. By the Commodore’s orders, to guard against any possible 
surprise, the starboard and port watches were kept on duty that night 
just as at sea, and all the officers, of whatever grade, had to take their 
turn. Thus it came to pass that for the first time in the voyage (being 
not a midshipman but the captain’s clerk) I was put on watch and 
stationed in charge of the forecastle. But that was the first watch, 
from eight to twelve ; and the only excitement was of a becalmed and 
badly frightened junk that came drifting athwart our bows, and with 
an immense deal of jabbering had to claw off as best she could. It was 
during the mid-watch that the firmament lighted up its aurora in 
honor of our arrival—but then I was sound asleep in my hammock, 
serenely dreaming of home. 
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A watchful eye was kept that night on all the silent shores. 
Nothing happened, however, and in the morning we were all 
alive and well. So too were the Japanese, who came around 
us during the day in great numbers, and were some of them 
admitted on board. Our first interviews with our oriental 
friends were a constant surprise to us; they were so well 
informed, so quick, so bright. They questioned us about the 
Mexican war, then recent, about General Taylor, and Santa 
Anna. One of them on board the Susquehanna asked the 
officer of the deck where he came from? ‘“ We came from 
America,” was the reply. “O yes, I know,” he said, “your 
whole fleet came from the United States. But did this ship 
come from Boston ?—or New York ‘—or Philadelphia?’ He 
knew enough of our geography not to locate our principal 
sea-ports on our western prairies or among the Rockies; a 
reach of intelligence unattained by some of our European 
cousins, and apparently unattainable. One of them asked if 
the monster gun on the quarter deck was a “ Paixhan gun ?” 
It was, but how could he have known its name? One of our 
midshipmen was taking the sun at noon, and laying down his 
sextant, a Japanese gentleman took it up and remarked (in 
Dutch—most of these conversations were carried on through 
our Dutch interpreter) “The best instruments of this kind are 
made in London.” How could a Japanese know that? Not 
long after the treaty was signed, Mr. Townsend Harris,* our 
first consul in the Empire, was seeking a permit from the 
governor of Simoda to fire a salute on the twenty-second of 
February. The Prince of Chinano happening in asked the 
subject of the conference. “Oh,” said he, “that is Washing- 
ton’s birthday. A very great man—the greatest, I think, in 
the world. We know him very well in Japan.” 

Whence came all this knowledge? We naturally credited it ° 
to the Dutch, the only nation besides the Chinese which had 
for the last three centuries maintained its hold upon the good 
graces and the commerce of Japan. But it appears that the 

* A gentleman I never had the pleasure of meeting. I do not even 
know whether he is still living. But I never mention his name without 
a tribute of respect, for his sagacity, his common sense, and his unfail- 


ing patience and good nature in meeting the difficulties of his novel 
position. 
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Japanese printers had been in the habit of reprinting in Japan 
the manuals and text-books our missionaries had prepared for 
the use of their schools in China. Their knowledge of America 
came straight from Dr. Bridgman’s History of the United 
States, which had been published in China, and which had 
enjoyed what Dr. Bridgman had never dreamed of, a wide 
circulation in the Mikado’s dominions. That book had already 
prepossessed them in our favor. 

In their official relations however it was amusing to see how 
consistently and firmly the authorities clung to the time- 
honored policy of exclusion. It was a curious contest of 
steady nerve on one side, met by the most nimble evasion and 
subterfuge on the other. First they required the Commodore 
to go home; they wanted no letter from our President, nor 
any treaty. But the Commodore would not go home. Then 
they ordered him to Nagasaki, where foreign business would be 
transacted through the Dutch. But the Commodore declined 
to go to Nagasaki. If then this terrible barbarian would not 
budge and they must perforce receive his alleged letter, they 
would receive it without ceremony on board ship. But his 
Western Mightiness would not deliver it on board ship. Then 
they asked for time to consult the court at Yedo, and the 
Commodore gave them three days. What transpired at court 
in those fateful days may remain hidden forever ; all we need 
to know is that our reluctant friends yielded at last, and the 
governor of Uraga notified the Commodore’s aid, Lieutenant 
Contee, that the letter would be received, and that commission- 
ers of suitable rank would come from Yedo for the purpose. 
Even after the preliminaries had been fully settled, the com- 
missioners begged to receive the letter on board and not on 
shore. But the Rubicon was passed. 

On the shore of a little semi-circular bay some three miles 
below our anchorage stood—and I suppose still stands—the 
village of Kurihama. That was the spot chosen for the meeting 
of the western envoy and the imperial commissioners ; and 
there the Japanese erected a temporary hall of audience. It 
was a memorable scene. The two frigates moved slowly down 
and anchored off the harbor. How big, black, and sullen they 
looked, and full of pent-up force. Our little flotilla of fifteen 
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boats landed under cover of their guns. We were not more 
than three hundred, all told, and found ourselves in the 
presence of four or five thousand Japanese troops drawn up on 
the beach to receive us, with crowds of curious spectators 
lining the house-tops and grouped on the hills in the rear. 
But we were thoroughly armed, and could take care of our- 
selves in case of treachery. 

I wish I were an artist. But having no pretensions in that 
line I cannot attempt to describe the emblazonry of those 
Japanese regiments. Their radiant uniforms and trappings 
and ensigns seemed to have been cut out of rainbows and 
sunsets ; and the hundreds of boats fringing the shore height- 
ened the effect with their fluttering plumage of flags. There 
was one thing that was not lively, and that was the prim 
dignity of the officers, who sat on camp stools in front of their 
gaudy troops. 

The situation was unique, not likely to be forgotten by any 
who participated in it, either American or Japanese. It was a 
clear, calm summer morning. As our lines formed on the 
beach, the Commodore stepped into his barge to follow us. 
Instantly the “ black fireships” were wrapped in white clouds 
of smoke, and the thunder of their salute echoed among the 
hills and groves back of the village. To the startled spectators 
on shore they must have seemed suddenly transformed into 
voleanoes. And when the great man landed they gazed with 
wonder—for no mortal eye (no Japanese mortal) had been 
permitted to look upon him before. During all the negotia- 
tions hitherto he had played their own game; he had veiled 
himself in the mystery that surrounds and magnifies the great. 
They could communicate with so lofty a being only through 
his subordinates. This was not mere child’s play, nor an 
assumption of pomp inconsistent with republican simplicity. 
Commodore Perry was dealing with an oriental potentate 
according to oriental ideas. He showed his sagacity in doing 
so. I have always felt that his insight into the oriental char- 
acter, his firmness and persistence, his stalwart physical pres- 
ence and stateliness of manner, were prime factors in his 
success as a diplomat. He was just the man for our country 
to send on such a mission. 
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On his arrival we marched to the hall through an avenue of 
soldiers. Leaving the escort drawn up without, the forty 
officers entered. We found ourselves within a broad covered 
court of cotton hangings, carpeted with white, with a scarlet 
breadth for a pathway leading along the center to the raised 
floor of the hall beyond. Many officials in state robes were 
kneeling on either side of this flaming track. Within the 
hall sat the princes of Idzu and Iwami, surrounded by their 
kneeling suite. They were both men of years, fifty or sixty 
perhaps; Idzu a pleasant, intellectual-looking man, Iwami’s 
features small and sadly ravaged by the small-pox. The places 
opposite the commissioners were taken by the Commodore and 
his staff. Between the lines were the interpreters—on one side 
a Japanese, on his knees; on the other, the official interpreter 
of the squadron, Dr. Williams, erect and dignified.* Behind 
them stood a large scarlet lacquered chest, destined to receive 
the American missive for conveyance to court. Overhead 
drooped in rich folds the purple silk hangings, profusely 
decorated with the imperial arms and the national bird, the 
stork. I had scarcely noted these few particulars, and glanced 
at the genial face of Bayard Taylor as he stood behind the 
Commodore taking notes, when the ceremony began. It was 
very brief. A few prefatory words between the interpreters, 
and then at a signal entered two boys in blue, followed by two 
stalwart negroes bearing the aforesaid rosewood boxes which 
contained the President’s letter and accompanying credentials. 
These were opened in silence and laid on the scarlet coffer. 
Iwami handed to the interpreters a formal receipt for the 
documents. The Commodore announced that he should return 
the following year for the answer. A brief conversation 
ensued about affairs in China, and the conference closed, 
having lasted not more than fifteen or twenty minutes. A 
short ceremony, and witnessed by not more than fifty or sixty 
persons out of the entire populations of both the great countries 
treating ; but it “opened” Japan. It was the prologue to the 
drama of the next year. It brought togetner as neighbors and 

* The late learned S. Wells Williams, LL.D., then and for many 
years missionary at Canton, for the last few years of his life Professor 


of Chinese at Yale University ; author of The Middle Kingdom. An 
admirable memoir has lately been published by his son. 
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friends two nations that were the antipodes of each other, not 
only in position on the globe, but in almost every element of 
their two types of civilization. , 

This done, the squadron rested from its labors. A great 
weight was lifted off its mind. The next day, with lightened 
conscience, it set itself to the mechanical task of surveying and 
sounding the bay, exploring future harbors, locating islands 
and rocks, measuring distances and plotting charts. Our ship, 
anxious to do her full share, located one shoal with undoubted 
accuracy by running onto it, full sail. Fortunately the wind 
was light and the bottom smooth ; no harm was done, to either 
ship or shoal. The Commodore paid us the doubtful compli- 
ment of naming it the “ Saratoga spit,” and that title it bears 
to this day. Some years later it acquired a tragic interest, 
when the U. S. 8S. Oneida, coming down the bay to sail for 
home, was run into in the night and sunk by the British mail- 
ship Bombay. She went down close by Saratoga spit, carrying 
with her a large number of her hapless crew. 

A week was spent in these hydrographic operations. On 
the seventeenth of July, as silently as they had entered nine 
days before, the two frigates steamed out of the bay with the 
two sloops in tow. Outside they separated, and wended their 
several ways back to China. The Saratoga was ordered to 
winter at Shanghai in the north. The rest returned to Hong 
Kong, Macao, or Cumsingmun, in the south. How they fared, 
where they met, and what they did the next year, shall be told 
in another paper. 

Bangor, Maine. J. S. SEWALL. 





An Unnoted Martyr. 


ArticLE IL—AN UNNOTED MARTYR AMONG THR 
DOCTORS OF ISLAM IN THE SIXTEENTH CEyN- 
TURY. 


Tue Reformation of the Sixteenth Century has been studied 
in all of its phases, but the fact has been overlooked that 
at the same time there was a similar movement in Muslim 
Turkey. It was not a mere reform of Mohammedanism, but a 
spontaneous turning of Mohammedans to Christianity, which 
seems to have been for a moment on the verge of accomplish- 
ment. An obscure scholar appeared among the Muslims of 
Eastern Europe, who sought to exalt Jesus Christ and his teach- 
ings above the traditional dogmas that had smothered all spiritual 
life. The appearance of such a reformer among the Muslims 
of Eastern Turkey, at the very time when the Western re- 
formers were at the full tide of their first success, is an inter- 
esting coincidence. The failure of the Eastern reformer con- 
signed him to oblivion. So Luther and Zwingle would have 
been long ago forgotten, had they been silenced by the sword 
when first they began to attack the errors of the Church. 

According to the Turkish historians,* this reformer appeared 
at Constantinople in the year 1527. He attacked the Moham- 
medan faith in the very citadel of its strength and for a 
moment his earnest enthusiasm and his clear logic seemed to 
be carrying all before him. The highest expounders of Islam 
found themselves powerless to answer him ; and the only argu- 
ment which finally proved weightier than his own, was that 
decisive argument of the Muslim theologian: “The sentence 
of the Law is that he die.” To this day his positions have 
never been refuted by the Doctors of Islam, nor can they be. 

The details given by the Turkish annalists concerning the 
origin and character of this man are meager. His real name is 
lost, for the name “ Kabiz,” by which he is known in history, 
appears to be a mere nickname of contempt, fastened upon 
him by his enemies. He is described as “a man of the East;” 

* Solakzade, p. 467; Pechevi, vol. i., p. 124; Von Hammer, vol. ¥., 
p. 98. 
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and an obscure allusion to the place of his education may 
imply that it was in the lands of the Christians ; but the object 
or the extent of such studies on the part of one of the Ulema 
does not appear. He was a regularly qualified teacher of 
Muslim theology, although he is called an ignoramus. The 
Turkish writers call him a “ wine-bibber,” and they speak of 
him also as a sinner in other ways. But less biased evidence 
affords ground for forming a better opinion of his moral 
character. It does not appear that he had any friends among 
the Christians of the city. None of these at least ventured 
near him in the crisis of his trial. The siory as it is told in 
the histories would imply that his convictions were the result 
of his own independent meditations, and that he showed great 
zeal in disseminating them. 

To the old Muslims of the Annals, who were filled to the 
neck with the Asiatic respect for tradition, it was most sur- 
prising that this “Kabiz” should have disturbed his mind 
about the meaning of words and doctrines which had been 
long ago settled. Especially was it surprising and infamous 
that he should have felt obliged to talk to the unlettered on 
such subjects as the place of Jesus Christ in the Muslim 
theology. 

The one thing which Kabiz insisted upon in his discussions 
of religious truth was the supremacy of Jesus Christ. He 
would have the people look to Him as the true channel of 
instruction in truth. “He exalted Jesus Christ,” and under- 
took to prove from the Koran itself that Jesus was a greater 
than Mohammed ever claimed to be, and that therefore the 
teachings of Jesus were teachings to which Muslims should 
give the first place. The Koran lends itself to this view, for 
while it declares that Jesus was miraculously born of a Virgin, 
it ascribes no supernatural origin to Mohammed ; and while it 
speaks of Jesus as “the Word of God,” and “the Spirit of 
God,” it applies no such awe-inspiring titles to Mohammed. 
The consciences of his hearers were with this champion of 
Jesus, when he turned their thoughts to the testimony of the 
Koran to Jesus. Wherever he went in the city the common 
people began to hear him gladly, and many “were seduced by 
im.” 
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Then the Ulema—the scribes and Pharisees of the Muslim 
system—became thoroughly alarmed. After some discussion 
as to the best way of handling so thorny a subject, they 
decided to send a deputation of learned schoolmen to discuss 
with Kabiz. These men seem to have failed in satisfying the 
people of the ignorance of Kabiz, for the Turk, Solakzade, 
describes the result in these words. “They were unable longer 
to support the spectacle of his confident attitude, and so they 
seized the apostate by the collar, and some pulling, some push- 
ing, they dragged him to the Divan of Justice.” 

At that time there still prevailed the venerable custom, often 
alluded to in the Bible, of hearing “in the Gate” all cases in 
which the people were interested. At the gate of the palace 
of the Sultan was a hall of audience where the Grand Vezir of 
the Empire, assisted by other important officials, decided the 
cases brought up from day to day. The Sultan himself was 
not present at these Councils of Justice. But near the seat of 
the Grand Vezir was a little latticed window, opening into one 
of the apartments occupied by the Sultan. None could tell 
when the sovereign was behind the golden lattice of this win- 
dow; and the possibility of a royal listener, even when the 
rest of the audience was most plebeian, led the turbaned and 
bearded Turks of the Divan to be uncommonly careful of the 
form of their utterances and the quality of their justice. 

To this Divan at the gate of the palace, Kabiz was dragged 
by his furious adversaries. He was charged with seducing the 
people into error, and Ibrahim Pasha, the Grand Vezir, 
ordered the Kaziasker of Roumelia, the President of the 
highest court of Canon Law, and the Kaziasker of Anatolia, 
the Vice-President of the same court, to examine the case and 
settle it. 

We have to regret that the only eye-witnesses of this trial 
were Muslims; for they naturally prefer not to repeat the 
arguments of Kabiz. All that we can gather from the records 
is that the two venerable doctors of the Holy Law directed 
Kabiz to set forth his creed, and that they were afterwards 
sorry that they had done so. At the very highest point of the 
glory and power of the Ottoman Empire, this man “Kabiz,” 
stood up before its greatest council, and declared his belief in 
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Jesus Christ as the chief of the messengers of God to man- 
kind; and, moreover, he so stoutly and skilfully defended his 
belief with argument, that the great doctors and the assembled 
Pashas were covered with shame through the lack of an 
answer. The Turkish historians try to minimize the weight 
of the argument of Kabiz by declaring that the great function- 
aries whom he confounded lacked knowledge of the dogmas, 
owing to their love for money-getting and place-hunting. But 
since these same doctors retained their high offices (the chief 
justice for fourteen years after the famous trial), and since the 
subsequent trials of the case differed in no essential particular 
from that conducted before these men, it may be assumed that 
they did their best and failed. At all events, the Turkish 
annals declare that the two judges found no words in which to 
answer Kabiz save a sentence of death. 

The point attacked was a vital one. Muslims are forced by 
the Koran to believe that Jesus Christ was a messenger from 
God, and only by assuming that Mohammed is greater than 
Jesus can they justify their rejection of the teachings of Jesus. 
Kabiz proved to the council that such an assumption is con- 
trary to the Koran, and to the admissions of Mohammed in 
conversation. A forced interpretation of the passages in ques- 
tion is the only answer possible to a Muslim in this plight. 
Hence the angry confusion in which the judges thundered out . 
the formula, “The sentence of the law is that he die!” 

But Ibrahim Pasha, the Grand Vezir, indignantly inter- 
vened. “No,” said he: “Set forth this man’s crime, whatever 
it be. Seek out the knots which doubt has tied in his soul and 
loose them. Then if, having been convinced and silenced by 
argument, the man yet persists, you have a right to order his 
death.” 

But the doctors could not answer the arguments of Kabiz, 
and he was allowed to go free! 

It was not strange that the Grand Vezir should take such 
high ground in favor of an oppressed man; for the power of 
the Sultans of Turkey was at that time so unlimited that they 
made a boast of their submission to law and equity, and an 
ostentatious display of instances in which in conformity to it 
they suffered in their personal interests. But the news of this 
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issue of the trial had a great effect in the city. The whole 
body of the Ulema was in effervescence, for it was not easy to 
foresee a limit to the results which might flow from such license 
allowed to objectors. But more than this, Sultan Suleiman 
himself was moved with anxiety by the result of the trial, 
Through the golden lattice he had followed the phases of the 
trial, and he at once perceived that acceptance of the Grand 
Vezir’s romantic notions of the right of a man to his own 
opinions in matters of faith was incompatible with a Sultan’s 
position as “The Shadow of God on earth” ruling “in the 
name of the Lord.” The Turkish annalists profess to give the 
very words of the rebuke which Sultan Suleiman administered 
to his Pasha when they entered the presence to report the 
doings of the day: 

“An apostate,” said he, “comes to my Divan to-day ; seeks 
to diminish the refulgent glory of our Lord Mohammed; has 
had the impudence to offer there the nonsense which he calls 
the proofs of his doctrine! Notwithstanding all this he is not 
refuted, and is permitted to go away in freedom. What does 
all this mean ?” 

Ibrahim Pasha, like most of the great Pashas of the earlier 
Ottoman history, was a Christian by birth, taken in early 
childhood from his parents and educated as a Muslim. While 
his fine ability both as statesman and as general long fostered 
the renown of Suleiman the Magnificent, it never emancipated 
him from the necessity of parading devotion to Islam as proof 
that Christian blood had left no taint in his nature. 

He could offer no defense for himself; and he excused his 
course by throwing the blame on the incompetence of the 
Kaziaskers. “The law is not the affair of the Kaziaskers 
alone,” the Sultan replied, “we have a Mufti who will ex- 
pound the law. Let the Mufti and the Judge of Constanti- 
nople be called, and to-morrow let the case be judged according 
to the law.” 

Ibrahim Pasha probably spent the most anxious period of 
his life in the two or three hours that followed his humble 
withdrawal from the Imperial presence. The Sultan had not 
spoken of the need to re-arrest Kabiz. He took it for granted 
that the Vezir could do that. But supposing Kabiz had made 
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use of his opportunity to flee from a fate which he must now 
see would overtake him sooner or later? Then farewell to the 
lofty office of Prime Minister to the greatest Sovereign in 
Europe! Farewell perhaps to life! The escape of Kabiz 
would be certainly ascribed to Christian leanings on the part 
of the Grand Vezir, and if it did not cost the Vezir his head 
he would be lucky. Instantly a swarm of Chaoushes were sent 
out on the run to sift the dust of the city and find Kabiz. 
Happily for Tbrahim, Kabiz had never thought of flight, and 
was quickly brought in, heavily chained, and was safely lodged 
in the darkest of the dungeons to wait for the day. Of course 
to Kabiz himself this arrest, these chains, this foul imprison- 
ment, following hard upon his triumph in the Divan, had but 
one meaning. This change of circumstances told him that his 
life was again in jeopardy, and this time without the chance of 
escape save by the road of recantation. If any mere whim 
had led him to teach the doctrines for which he was now again 
under arrest, the reflections of this terrible night must have 
sufficed to decide him to recede from a foolish position. 

The next day all the great men of the Empire, dressed in 
their splendid robes of brocades and cloth of gold, assembled at 
the Divan. The Grand Vezir took his place at the head of the 
hall, his mind unruffled by a care, since responsibility for this 
Kabiz no longer rested on his shoulders. The Mufti, or as this 
dignitary would now be called, the Sheikh ul Islam, took the 
seat of the Kaziasker of Roumelia, as President of the Court. 
Opposite to the Mufti a special throne was placed for the 
Judge of Constantinople. The other great men took their 
regular places around the sides of the hall. 

Into the midst of this splendid congregation, under close 
guard, heavily chained, and stained with the filth of the 
dungeon, came the pale and weary-eyed Kabiz. He showed, 
say the Turks, clear signs of emotion when he discovered that 
the place was not “empty as on the day before ;” and well he 
might be moved, for it needed no prophet to tell him how the 
trial would end. 

Shems-ed-din Ahmed Effendi, the Sheikh ul Islam, addressed 
the prisoner in a very kindly tone. He said that he had heard 
of him as having special views on some religious questions, and 
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would be glad to hear from him a full statement of those 
views. He added that as Mufti, it was his duty and his plea. 
sure to set right all who met with difficulties in understanding 
the truths of God. 

As the tiger sports with his prey, so did the great man allow 
liberty to the prisoner. Kabiz was not interrupted as he gaye 
at considerable length his reasons for exalting Jesus Christ; 
for his night of reflection had shown him no cause for abandon. 
ing his belief. 

The Sheikh ul Islam heard him patiently to the end. He 
scorned argument upon the points at issue, and in this respect 
made no effort to make this trial differ from the one of the 
previous day. The only difference between the two trials was 
that where the Kaziaskers had resorted to angry words to cover 
their discomfiture, the Sheikh ul Islam kept his temper. In 
the midst of that splendid gathering, with his Sovereign watch- 
ing his procedure, and supporting him with the power of the 
Empire, he could afford to be composed. He sat gravely on 
his seat of state, and laid down his “Thus saith the Lord,” 
‘ setting forth what a true Muslim must believe in regard to 
Mohammed, and requiring the prisoner to accept it without 
reserve or argument. To a Muslim, Mohammed must be 
greater than any other messenger of God. Jesus is a messen- 


ger of God, but to deem him greater than Mohammed is to” 


deny the true Faith. He then said to Kabiz: “The truth is 
now before you, and it is your duty to believe it as it has 
been set forth. Do you now abandon the false doctrines which 
you have held, and profess the right and the true?” 

What a thrill of gratified pride must have passed over this 
august body when this great man so skilfully recovered the 
ground lost the day before and threw upon Kabiz the burden of 
proof! But there was a greater than he before that assembly, 
when Kabiz, knowing from his youth the law of Islam, know- 
ing that this law would take his life that very hour unless he 
would deny that Jesus whom somehow he had been brought to 
know, made answer to the Sheikh ul Islam that his belief was 
unchanged. “The apostate,” says the historian Pechevi, “ per- 
sisted in his wicked belief and refused to turn.” 
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Nevertheless the Sheikh ul Islam kept his temper and 
showed no harshness toward Kabiz. He turned to the Judge 
of Constantinople, saying : 

“The statement of the doctrine required to be accepted by 
the people of our glorious Prophet is now finished. It de- 
yolves upon you to declare what the Holy Law demands in 
this case.” 

Then said the Judge to Kabiz: “ You have heard the faith 
of the congregation of the orthodox followers of the Holy 
Prophet. You know that no man who has been illuminated 
by this glorious faith and afterwards denies the truth of God 
can be permitted to live. Do you agree to leave all error, and 
to walk in the truth ?” 

All eyes were turned on the manacled wretch standing in the 
midst. It was natura] that, as it is written, he should have 
been pale and even trembling under the pressure of this tre- 
mendous crisis. He had no friends to encourage his steadfast- 
ness, no advisers to help him shape his defence of the truth, no 
fellow-believers to mourn his death. Yet doubtless some of 
his enemies pitied him. Perhaps some of those great men, 
who every day did lightly deeds positively forbidden by the 
laws of Islam, wished that he would yield, saying that he 
believed, while reserving to himself the definition of his belief. 
But the most of those present would regard the persistence of 
any man in a creed which superior authority had commanded 
him to give up, as treason and rebellion. And in the face of 
all this Kabiz gave his momentous decision. He again refused 
to abandon his faith. 

An angry murmur sounded through the hall. “ He is an 
obstinate sinner !”’ was the verdict of the assembly. But the 
Judge of Constantinople now turned with perfect composure 
to the Grand Vezir, and slowly said, ‘‘ The sentence of the Law 
is that he die !’’ 

An officer of the Bostanjis among the attendants of the 
Grand Vezir had already expectantly raised his eyes to his 
master’s face. Toward this officer Ibrahim Pasha looked, and, 
scarcely lifting his hand he made a motion with his fingers as 
if brushing away an insect. Instantly the Bostanji stepped 
forward. Three or four of his men surrounded the prisoner, 
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and dragged him from the hall, striking, pushing, and Pulling 
him in the eagerness of their religious feeling. They had him 
into the court, and made him kneel on the pavement bowing 
forward his head. Then there was the quick flash of a hea 
keen sword, and the testimony of Kabiz to his belief in Jesys 
Christ was accomplished. 

The crowd of dignitaries coming from the Divan, exchang. 
ing courtly greetings as they went their several ways, passed 
by the headless trunk. Some paid attention to it long enough. 
to spit upon it. The most passed on without so much as turn. 
ing the head or suspending the flow of their elegant conversa- 
tion. And Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent, behind the 
golden lattice at the head of the hall, was well pleased with 
the work of his servants. 

Where this unnoted martyr learned the faith for which he 
died is not known. Why he felt impelled to speak for Christ, 
when even Christians born, were silent, in all that city does 
not appear. But that reformer, who failed in an enterprise of 
the same nature as the one in which Luther succeeded; that 
man who stood up for his faith after he had been the second 


time clutched by the emissaries of the ulema; who met the 
menaces of all the Grandees of the Ottoman Empire with a 
renewed declaration of his faith in Christ; and defended his 
creed in the midst of that host of Muslims with arguments, 
which, for the safety of the Empire of Islam, had to be silenced 
with the sword, was surely one of the world’s heroes. 


Constantinople, Turkey. Henry O. Dwicst. 





Antics IIL—CORAKS: A MODERN GREEK SCHOLAR 
AND PATRIOT. 


Wirn regard to the distinguished Greek scholar and patriot, 
whose name we have placed at the head of this Article, very 
little is known, even among the best Greek scholars, and that 
little is often vague and inaccurate. 

Finlay, in his history of the Greek revolution, does not say 
one word about Coraés. Yet he was one of the most striking 
characters of modern times. Although he was for some time 
a humble pensioner of Napoleon, it is a question whether his 
work, as regards the loftiness of his aims and the enduring 
character of its results, will not rank as high in the minds of 
scholars of future ages, as that of Napoleon himself. Now, 
who was Coraés, and what was his work? The first question 
may be readily answered ; he wasa Greek of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a physician, scholar, and patriot, who spent 
most of his life in Paris; to the second, posterity alone can 
give an adequate reply. Suffice it to say here, briefly, that he 
was the one man to whom the modern Greek language owes 
its present form ; further, to him more than to any one person, 
the regenerative movement which prepared the way for the 
glorious Greek revolution of 1821 owes its birth. 

It is our purpose, in this Article, to give the leading facts of 
his life, together with the salient points of his character; we 
shall also try to show, from the material which we have at 
hand, what was the life of a European philologist in the last 
century; and, in conclusion, to set forth a picture, which we 
fear will be very meagre, of the nature and extent of his 
work and influence. Such an exposition has been rendered 
practicable by the recent publication of his posthumous corre- 
spondence. From this we shall give such brief abstracts as the 
space at our command will allow. The first volume of this 
work was brought out in 1881; it contains a prologue and notes 
by the editor, which give a great many interesting facts respect- 
ing Coraés’ life which cannot be found elsewhere. It is from 
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this source that our information has in great part been taken, 
Biographies and sketches of him had previously appeared, even 
during his lifetime, but they were mostly incomplete and 
erroneous. Many of these inaccuracies he had himself ob. 
served, but he could never be persuaded to correct them, by 
reason of his extreme modesty, always adopting as the rule of 
his life the motto, Ad@e Pecdioac. At last, however, yielding to 
the persuasions of a fellow-townsman and friend, Eustathins 
Rhalli, a member of the famous family of that name in Greece, 
he replied that he would take his pen and write a brief sketch 
of his life up to 1829. This was found among his papers after 
his death and published in 1833. A copy of this autobio. 
graphical sketch we have before us, and from it we have 
obtained some additional particulars. 

Adamantius Coraés was born in Smyrna, April 27th, 1748, 
His father was a native of Chios who was engaged in trade, 
and had business connections in Amsterdam. His mother 
was a native of Smyrna, the daughter of Adamantius Rhysius, 
formerly professor of Greek at Chios, who was said by Coraés 
himself to have been the greatest philologue of his race. He 
seems also to have possessed considerable poetic ability, being 
accustomed to compose iambic dirges on the occasion of the 
death of his relatives. In his will, he left his library to that 
one of his grandchildren who should excel in the study of 
ancient Greek at school. Coraés won the prize and was thereby 
further incited to a studious career. The school which he 
attended was one which had been established in Smyrna about 
the time of his birth, as a free school under the direction of the 
English Consul. Although a great improvement upon the 
previous schools, it was poor enough, and well illustrated the 
general ignorance which was then prevalent among the Greeks. 
Coraés himself relates that the school furnished “ much poor 
instruction, combined with plentiful applications of the rod.” 
So prominent, indeed, was this latter feature, that Coraés’ 
brother, who got more whippings than he himself, grew sick of 
studying Greek, and left school, much to the sorrow of his 
ambitious parents. But Coraés, as we have just stated, acquitted 
himself honorably, and he adds that it made him quite vain 
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when all his acquaintances began to call him Aoyewratog xai 
aopohoyewt ar oc. 

Between the ages of thirteen and twenty, he tells us, he had 
frequent spells of raising blood which continued at rare inter- 
vals until he was sixty; but not even this checked his eager 
desire for study. Had it not been for this desire, he might 
have fallen, according to his own confession, into a dissolute 
life. 

After having learned all that the meager opportunities of 
his school afforded, Coraés took up the study of French and 
Italian with private teachers. He says that the thing which 
most surprised him was the fact that they did not use the rod, 
He had also a great desire to learn Arabic, but to do this he 
must needs employ a Turk for an instructor ; and so strong was 
his antipathy to that race that the very word Turk is said to 
have thrown him into spasms. Accordingly, as the best com- 
promise, he secured a teacher in Hebrew. Any other man in 
the town, says Coraés, on learning that his son desired to study 
Hebrew, would have thought him crazy and have turned him 
out of doors. His greatest want, however, was a knowledge of 
Latin. But so great was the ignorance which then prevailed 
that he had to remain for a long time unsatisfied; at last he 
had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of a man 
named Adrian Burt, who was then officiating in the chapel of 
the Dutch Consul at Smyrna. This gentleman agreed to teach 
Joraés Latin, and as a remuneration to receive instruction from 
him in Greek. This intercourse soon ripened into a firm and 
lasting friendship. 

Being now possessed with a strong desire for further knowl- 
edge, and being incited especially by the example of his*grand- 
father, Professor Rhysius, and also by that of a relative on his 
father’s side, a philosopher and physician, named Antonius 
Coraés, he conceived the idea of visiting the various countries 
of Europe. This Antonius Coraés seems to have been a man 
of considerable culture, and had traveled widely on the Conti- 
nent ; but what especially interests us in regard to him, is the 
fact that he composed and published a few Pindaric odes 
addressed to various persons of distinction. He also addressed 
an Anacreontic to the wife of a Chancellor of France in the 
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eighteenth century ; as this lady was suffering from a skin 
disease, the subject of this ode, “The Wrath of Cypris,” was 
peculiarly appropriate. From the reading of one of these 
Pindarie odes, we should judge that they were worthy of all 
the praise which Mamourka, Coraés’ biographer, bestows upon 
them. But to return to Coraés. As so frequently happens in 
the early life of famous men, his father had destined him to 
follow his own profession, which Coraés, true to his scholarly 
instincts, cordially hated. When, however, his father told him 
that he wanted one of his family to go to Amsterdam, to take 
charge of his business there, he was only too eager to accept 
the opportunity that this opening would afford for pursuing 
his studies and for gaining practical information as well. So, 
in 1772, he left Smyrna for the latter city, where he realized 
his utmost expectations. For, he was able then to obtain the 
leisure which he so much desired for private study, and it 
was in this period that he made some valuable notes which 
are still preserved in the gymnasium at Chios. After a stay 
of six years at Amsterdam, he was called home by his parents, 
which troubled him exceedingly ; for after he had once tasted 
the privileges of a free city, his inveterate hatred of the Turks 
became almost a madness with him. In fact, he says: “Turk 
and wild beast were synonymous words in my vocabulary.” 
He therefore wrote earnestly to his father, asking to be allowed 
to go to France to study medicine, his aim being, as we are 
told in his autobiography, either to escape seeing the Turks, or 
if he was compelled to see them, to live among them as a 
physician, thinking that in this way only could their fierceness 
of character be subdued. Failing however to receive any 
encouragement in this matter, he proceeded slowly toward 
home, stopping at Venice all winter in the hope that his father 
would still grant him the coveted permission. But being 
unable to obtain this, he went directly to Smyrna, arriving 
there a few days after the fire which destroyed a great part of 
the city and his father’s house with the rest; this fire was 
contemporaneous with one of the earthquakes with which 
Smyrna has been so often afflicted in the course of history. 
After his arrival, his parents tried all sorts of means to detain 
him permanently in his native land, even attempting to marry 
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him to a rich heiress in the neighborhood. But all was in vain ; 
his inflexible hatred of the Turks was too powerful to be 
resisted. Residence in a city ruled by the Turks he con- 
sidered a veritable chastisement from which he must free him- 
self as soon as possible. He remained in Smyrna however 
four years, during which time he was in a state of mind border- 
ing on distraction. The only consolation which he found was 
his daily intercourse with his old friend and teacher, Bernard 
Ceunos, in whose company he made frequent excursions from 
the city to get out of the way of the Turks. Finally his 
parents, seeing that he was immovable, and that the strain on 
his health was becoming positively dangerous, consented to 
his going to France. Accordingly, in the month of October, 
1782, he left Smyrna for Montpellier, never to return. At 
the latter place he spent six years in the study of medicine. 
Now although he received remittances from home and from 
his teacher, Ceunos, yet these sums were insufficient to defray 
his expenses, and he was obliged to eke out a scanty subsistence 
by making translations, mostly of medical works, from English 
and German into French. In 1786, he received his degree 
with great distinction, his thesis, on the subject of pyretology, 
being received with high commendation. Indeed, we find him 
saying in one of his private letters that he had 300 copies of it 
printed, and that they were snatched up as eagerly as if they 
had been the works of Hippocrates! Just before this, his 
parents had died, and it afforded him the keenest regret that 
they had not lived to share his distinguished honors. After 
receiving his degree, Coraés commenced the practice of medi- 
cine in a hospital in the city named La Misericorde, for the 
moderate sum of twelve francs a month. In May 1788, he 
went from Montpellier to Paris, bearing the usual letters of 
recommendation from the professors at the former place. In 
this as in many other important steps in Coraés’ life, his 
correspondence furnishes us with the motives of his action. 
From a letter written at this early period, we learn that a cer- 
tain noted philologist had asked his opinion about the proper 
methods to be pursued in translating Greek and Latin ; to which 
Coraés answered in his characteristic vein: “Call sweet, sweet, 
and sour, sour.” The man gave him books to the value of ten 
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grasia, and it was this incident, Coraés tells us, which aroused 
in him the ambition to go to Paris. 

In that city he observed with great interest and attention, 
not unmixed with considerable alarm, the progress of the 
French Revolution, discerning meanwhile in the reckless ley- 
ity of character which marked the French people, a striking 
resemblance to that of the Athenians. Indeed he says that 
the French merited all the severe reproaches which Aristoph- 
anes heaped upon the former for their folly. He further ob. 
served the striking fact that the overthrow of the monarchy dis- 
closed, amid all the fickleness, a number of deep thinkers and 
philosophers. He has also given us his impression of the effect 
which the political troubles produced in France under the in- 
fluence of the various demagogues, until Napoleon himself took 
control of affairs, “a man endowed with executive and strategic 
ability beyond anyone of whom history has given us any record, 
and one fitted by nature to inspire fear in the turbulent and 
reverence in the hearts of all lovers of peace and quiet.” Else- 
where he ‘speaks of Napoleon as 6 peyahoupyoc GAR Oye pérac 
obto¢g dvyo. But to us the chief interest in the connection of 
Coraés with the Revolution lies in the fact that it gave a con- 
siderable impetus to his desires and hopes for the regeneration 
of his own native land. Of this we shall have much to say later. 
Suffice it here to observe that he now gave up his cherished 
study of medicine, and devoted the remainder of his life to 
philology and the service of his countrymen. His philological 
life may be properly said to have begun at Montpellier, where 
he made the translations to which reference has been made 
above ; but the really important features thereof were devel- 
oped at Paris. So marked had his ability in this direction be- 
come that when as First Consul, Napoleon desired a translation 
of Strabo, Chaptal, one of Coraés’ former teachers, being then 
in the Government service, secured the work for him, several 
assistants being allowed him in his task. This production, of 
course, was much more than a mere translation, it being supple- 
mented with maps, notes, etc., to make it suitable for the mili- 
tary plans of the great general. Coraés and his coadjutors re- 
ceived two thousand frances per annum, and the work when 
completed embraced five volumes. In 1805, the first volume 
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was presented to Napoleon, who had now become Emperor. 
The account which Coraés gives of his presentation is laughable 
inthe extreme. Decked out in his Sunday clothes and covered 
with an old faded sun-shade, this modest man proceeded along 
the street on his way to the abode of the greatest ruler in 
Europe. So well satisfied was the Emperor however with the 
character of the work, that he bestowed a pension of two hun- 
dred francs upon each of the persons engaged upon it. When 
the news of this piece of generosity became known, Coraés, as 
is so often the case with men of his sensitive and retiring dis- 
position, became suspicious of the motives of the donor, and 
fearing that the acceptance of the gift would imply too 
much subservience to Napoleon’s Government, determined to 
be released from his obligations. He therefore proposed to his 
companions that since the work bade fair to be of long dura- 
tion, they should give up either the pay or the pension. To 
this they agreed without opposition, and at once notified the 
Government of their intention. The authorities replied, prais- 
ing highly their zeal and disinterestedness, but at the same time 
discontinuing their salary. Coraés adds that if he could have 
foreseen how many evils the Holy Alliance, impiously so-called, 
would have brought upon Greece, he would have wished the 
rule of Napoleon to continue indefinitely, especially since he 
was driving the Turks out of Greece with an iron rod. It may 
be noted here, that this pension was continued into the reigns 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., although it was reduced in 
the year 1829. The ministers of the first reign of Louis X VIII. 
sent to Coraés and to each one of his assistants a map of 
Egypt worth four or five thousand franes, as a token of the 
high appreciation in which their services were held; Coraés 
remarks that he was afraid to show his copy lest his humble 
abode should be turned into a coffee-house. 

In the meantime such was his generosity to his fallen coun- 
trymen, that he left himself very little money for his own sub- 
sistence. Not only did he contribute liberally out of his own 
scanty means for their aid, but he refused profitable offers of 
employment in various fields, that he might spend his whole 
time in their service. In one place he says that he wants to 
work for his country, but is obliged to work for bread. Yet in 
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spite of his poverty, he would not receive the slightest help 
from any of his friends, as long as he was able to procure the 
barest necessities of life by any kind of literary hackwork or 
drudgery. Thus he says, in one letter: “If I die, there will 
not be found enough for my burial.” In another, referring to 
the numerous articles which his poverty had compelled him to 
sell, he says: “It is a wonder that I haven’t sold myself,” 
Elsewhere he discloses the fact that he would have coveted an 
election to the [avemeatypeov, because the 6,000 franes which 
each member received would have kept him supplied with wood. 
In this connection -we are involuntarily reminded of Kepler, 
the astronomer, who while at Vienna was obliged through 
poverty to let people look through his telescope for a few 
pennies, in order to sustain life while he investigated the 
mighty laws of the heavenly bodies which have made his 
name immortal. Coraés wrote to a friend during this period 
as follows: “I am poor, but the only thing I fear is that 
my poverty will deprive me of my freedom of life.” In 
answer to his old teacher, Ceunos, who voluntarily offered 
to send him money, he wrote: “ Your kindness has aroused 
the depths of my nature. Yet as long as I can work, I 
must refuse your generous offer. However, in view of the 
utter uncertainty of human life, I pray you to indicate merely 
where I can obtain relief in case of extreme physical necessity.” 
The only way in which he could be persuaded to accept the 
frequent offers of assistance from friends was in the form of a 
loan at six per cent. interest, secured by a mortgage on his library 
and his publications. Coraés made provision in his will for the 
payment of these loans, but it is not known that any of his 
friends ever demanded the money. He even put off the buy- 
ing of books necessary for his philological studies, through fear 
lest he should be unable to meet his obligations. In 1794, he 
wrote to a friend, complaining that he had afflicted him with 
the exorbitant price of fifty francs for a certain book, adding 
that he would raise what money he could on his library, and 
then he would determine whether he could summon up courage 
to pay such a price. We can best appreciate what a hardship 
this must have been to Coraés, from a remark in one of his let- 
ters to the effect. that a certain man had said that he loved to 
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bring books to Coraés to see the thankful look in his pale and 
gouty face. A certain Englishman, a Croesus in wealth, as 
Coraés expresses it, came to Paris for the express purpose of 
securing him as a tutor for his son, promising him a large sum 
of money and generous treatment if he would accept. But all 
in vain; he considered that his country had a prior claim upon 
him. He also refused equally remunerative offers of employ- 
ment in France itself, for the same reason. He was offered the 
position of censor of the Greek publications of the French press, 
with a tempting salary, and also a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, but he firmly declined both positions, saying in 
another place: “I made the sacrifices for the benefit of my 
country, but I have not regretted them; I only wish I could 
have done more.” In another passage, too long to quote, he 
gives very clearly the reasons which swayed him. He did not 
refuse because of his lack of confidence, or his retiring disposi- 
tion, but because he thought he could do more good by writing 
books and political pamphlets than in any other way Ma- 
mourka truly says: ‘I know no other instance of such extraor- 
dinary self-denial.” In the winter of 1797, which was noted 
for its severity, he became so poor that he sold some of his 
books on account of hunger; and about this time he tells us 
that he had cut down his allowance of food to one ounce per 
day. Yet Coraés did not like poverty for its own sake any 
more than the rest of us. It comes out in his correspondence 
that he sometimes gave letters to private persons to deliver, in 
order to avoid paying the exorbitant rates of postage then de- 
manded. One of these letters was lost, and Coraés, writing 
to the same person some time later, said: “ My letter was lost, 
not through the fault of the post, but owing to my own ac- 
cursed poverty.” In fact, it would be giving an unfair por- 
trait of Coraés, to represent him as always in an ecstatic 
state of self-abnegation, and never letting a murmur escape 
his lips. He did grumble a good deal, as we see from his 
correspondence with his most intimate friends; but when 
we compare him with many other public benefactors, and 
still more when we compare him with many of his own coun- 
trymen, who expected all Europe to aid them in return for 
the benefits which their ancestors, the Athenians, had conferred 
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upon civilization, Coraés gains decidedly by the comparison, 
Finlay says of some of these men that they seemed to think 
that Homer, Plato, & Co., would be security for drafts for any 
amount that Greek scholars might make on the literary men 
of Europe. 

But he was famous, not only for his rare and inestimable 
generosity, but for his extreme modesty and the absence of all 
self-glorying. A laughable incident is told of the trouble 
which his friends had in obtaining a plaster cast of his face for 
the gymnasium at Chios. Coraés having refused to allow his 
picture to be painted, a very intimate friend in Paris asked 
him one day, to let a painter come and paint it for his private 
library. But Coraés, having some suspicion of the plot, stead- 
fastly refused to give his consent. Then this gentleman intro- 
duced to him a Greek painter, who was traveling in Franee, 
representing him as a phil-hellene who was desirous of getting 
the outlines of the countenance of such a man as Coraés. The 
artist having made his first draft, paid him a second visit to 
bid him farewell, and in this sitting the sketch was completed. 
When the cast had been made, his friends were beside them- 
selves with joy, and one of them took it to Coraés; but to his 
great surprise, the latter became quite angry and it was some- 
time before he could be pacified. 

We will now attempt to convey some impression of the 
character of the work which Coraés did; but it will of neces- 
sity be vague and inaccurate. We can indeed give a synopsis 
of his writings; but to rightly estimate and appreciate their 
influence would be impossible. ‘ Whoever,” says Mamourka, 
“reads Coraés’ correspondence, in three volumes, his critical 
editions of authors, replete with valuable information of every 
kind, and his Prolegomena, so full of stirring exhortations to 
his countrymen, cannot help admiring this Socrates, this great 
teacher of his race, and this most unselfish patriot.” He goes on 
to say: “He was great, both in his life and in his works; 
in his life, he showed himself a model of orthodox teaching 
and Christian perfection, loving beyond all, God, his neighbor, 
and his countrymen.” His orthodoxy appears in various 
parts of his letters and writings. In his early life, he had 
made a careful study of theology, and an Article in an 
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American Magazine published about 1830, gives an account 
of Coraés’ relation to the Greek Church, showing how potent 
an influence toward its regeneration, his own individual 
works had been. Moreover, in addition to his studies in 
the classics, he had paid a great deal of attention to the 
Scriptures and to the Church Fathers. His biographer 
goes 80 far as to say that through the blessed invention of 
printing, his works had been made the common possession of 
the human race. A certain classical scholar dedicated an edi- 
tion of Diodorus Siculus to the four scholars whom he considered 
authorities in textual criticism. They are Richard Porson, 
Friedrich August Wolf, Daniel Wyttenbach, and Adamantius 
Coraés. He was classed too among the eminent French philol- 
ogists, Villoison, Larcher, Rochette, and others. The first of 
these had been called a friend by Coraés as far back as 1785, 
three years before he came to Paris, and had become so attached 
to him that he would have solicited royal aid in his behalf if 
Coraés would have given his consent. Alfred Beaugeault, in 
ahistory of foreign literature, published in 1819, says: “Coraés 
constitutes an epoch by himself,” and adds a little further on: 
“Tf Greece has recovered the pure traditions of her ancient 
tongue, it is owing above all to Coraés; he alone gave a fixity 
and authority to the language which it had never before pos- 
sessed.” One of Coraés’ friends beautifully expresses the fact 
when he states that nature and education had vied in the case 
of this man, each to outstrip the other. Larousse, in his Cyclo- 
pedia, denominates Coraés “ savant, philologue, et patriot.” In 
fact, soon after his arrival in Paris, a periodical at Leipsic had 
said: “There is found in Paris a Greek physician named Coraés, 
who has made some very valuable corrections and interpreta- 
tions of the text of Hippocrates.” 

Among the various works of Coraés, we notice first, several 
translations, accompanied in almost every case by valuable sug- 
gestions, corrections, and emendations. In the case of those 
works of which the authors were still living, he was often 
thanked by them in person or by letter, for the help thus furn- 
ished. Porson, one of England’s greatest scholars, paid Coraés 
the compliment of sending him one or two editions to correct. 
In the case of Coraés’ translation of Hippocrates into French, 
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a board of judges established by Napoleon complimented him 
particularly upon his style, and concluded by saying that it 
was to be wished that all literary Frenchmen could use the 
French language as well. Among the numerous classical works 
which he edited with notes, are the first four books of the 
Iliad, the Memorabilia of Xenophon, the Gorgias of Plato, the 
Politics and Ethics of Aristotle, the Parallel Lives of Plutarch, 
and the pastorals of Longus. Even such a work as Esop’s 
Fables, he did not consider beneath his attention. He also 
published a so-called Atakta, which contains five volumes and 
is almost a complete compendium of the Greek language, both 
ancient and modern. In addition to all these, we find a Gallo- 
Grecian Dictionary, an ‘Eddjuexy PeBheobjxn, and a rpddpopog 
“Eddguixie Be3heoO74xy¢. The two last include extracts from 
various classical Greek authors, as well as Byzantine and Modern. 
In his preface to the zpddpopog ‘EAA. BeB2., he states that he 
would like to annotate all Greek literature, beginning with 
Homer, in the same way; but since this would be impossible, 
he contents himself with beginning with Aelian. Coraés’ 
works number, in all, sixty-six volumes, besides which there are 
six minor works, one of these being a criticism of Schneider's 
edition of Theophrastus. When Schneider had read this 
Article, which was published anonymously in a certain maga- 
zine, he was seized with a strong desire to learn the author's 
name. Accordingly on visiting Vienna, he went to one of 
the editors of the periodical, and asked him who wrote the 
Article in question. The editor inquired whether he could not 
guess from the style. “It is one of the Greeks in Paris, avery 
good friend of yours,” he added. “Then it must be Coraés,” 
responded Schneider. It is exceedingly interesting at this 
point to note that one of the volumes of the Atakta in the Yale 
University Library contains a dedication in Coraés’ own hand- 
writing, as follows: “Pour Professeur Schweighaiiser 4 Stras- 
bourg, sur les compliments de |’Editeur.” 

Now in regard to the accuracy and value of his critical work, 
it has received everywhere nothing but unstinted praise. We 
have not the time, nor is this the place, to enter into a disquisi- 
tion upon this subject. It will be enough for our purpose to 
say that not only were his notes and criticisms accurate and 
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reliable, but often quite suggestive and original. We will give 
one illustration. From an examination of the poems of Geor- 
gilas, an author of the fifteenth century, he concluded that 
rhy me was unknown to the Greeks before the fall of Constan- 
tinople ; ; and Gidel, proceeding upon this hypothesis, has 
determined approximately the dates of several poems of the 
Byzantine period. 

But not only was Coraés conversant with medicine, theology, 
and philology ; he has other claims upon our attention. From 
his letters, his acquaintance with philosophy is manifest, and 
what is far more rare with scholars, his philosophical insight. 
For example, in speaking of Kant, he tells us how the Ger- 
mans have obscured his philosophy by their perplexing termin- 
ology. He was also acquainted with the classical literature of 
the French, and the literature of England and Germany. 
Whether he possessed any musical talent or not, we are unable 
to determine; but that he had some theoretical knowledge 
of music, and that he had acquired an extreme fondness for 
the productions of great composers, is evident from his frequent 
mention of them. 

We now pass to another phase of Coraés’ career, namely, his 
services as a patriot. We speak of these services with the 
more pleasure, because they do not seem to have met with due 
recognition at the hands of his biographers. But before speak- 
ing of them, it may be well to call up briefly the leading events 
and characteristics of the Greek Revolution of 1821. Now in 
spite of all the efforts of rhetoric and declamation to maintain 
the contrary, we are compelled to acknowledge, that previous 
to the present century, the Greeks never rose of their own 
accord against the Turkish dominion, but always at the instiga- 
tion of France, Russia, Spain, or Venice. The principal reason 
for this was their entire lack of the power for concerted action, 
their religion being their only bond of union. But at the end 
of the eighteenth century and the béginning of the nineteenth, 
they began to be stirred by a feeling of common nationality. 
The two main causes of this, were the stirring events of the 
French Revolution and the revival of the study of the ancient 
classics. Here it was that Coraés’ influence was felt most 
powerfully. For it now became apparent that {the modern 
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Greek language must be changed, and the only question wag 
in what way and to what extent. Three courses were pro- 
posed : first, to retain the popular idiom ; second, to return as 
nearly as possible to the ancient Greek; or third, to adopt a 
via media. This last proposal was that of Coraés, and it was 
the one which ultimately prevailed. The Revolution itself 
broke out in 1821; the leadership was at first offered to Capo. 
distrias, an influential Greek who held a high position in the 
Russian service. On his refusal, it was offered to Hypsilanti, 
another Russian officer and at that time leader of the chief 
hetaera or secret society among the Greeks. In this war, the 
long pent-up antagonism of races broke forth in full force, as 
was shown especially by the barbarons cruelties with which each 
nation retaliated upon the other. The most shocking instance 
of this, at least in the early part of the conflict, was the mas. 
sacre in Chios in 1822. But the Greeks were so successful, on 
the whole, that in this same year, their much longed for inde- 
pendence was proclaimed. Mavrocordatos, or Prince Mavro- 
cordatos, as he was called, was appointed President of the new 
Republic. He was distinguished as a statesman above all 
other leaders, but owing to jealousies and disagreements among 
the Greeks themselves, civil war broke out in 1823, in addition 
to their other troubles. In the next year, to make matters 
worse, the aid of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, was invoked 
by the Sultan. This daring leader at first carried everything 
before him, but the sympathies of other nations were now 
being aroused as never before. The heroic enthusiasm of 
Byron in the cause of this classic race needs no eulogium. 
Shelley, too, had early enlisted his sympathies in the same 
cause. As far back as 1821, he and his wife had formed a close 
intimacy with Mavrocordatos at Pisa, and ever since that time 
his verse had been consecrated to the cause of suffering Hellas. 

But, in 1827, more substantial help began to arrive. Lord 
Cochrane came to take charge of the Greek fleet, and Sir 
Richard Church of the land forces, both under the authority of 
Great Britain. So that at the Battle of Navarino, in the fol- 
lowing October, the Turkish fieet was entirely destroyed and 
the Revolution practically brought to a close. Early in 1828, 
Capodistrias was appointed President of the government for 4 
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period of seven years ; but having been previously engaged in 
the Russian service, he retained many of the autocratic notions 
of statescraft for which that despotic government is famous. 
Great dissatisfaction arose in consequence, which came to a 
head with his assassination in 1831. Anarchy followed until 
1832, when the Great Powers, seeing the necessity of inter- 
ference, formed a convention which appointed Otho, of Ba- 
varia, king, and defined the limits of the new kingdom. 

Now to return to Coraés. His desire to free his native land 
from the rule of the tyrant had for years filled his whole soul. 
Rangabé, in his History of Modern Greek Literature, says that 
Coraés’ mind was even more fully occupied with the future of 
his native country than with his philological studies. This 
statement should have considerable weight from the fact that 
Rangabé was born in Greece twenty years before the death of 
Coraés, which, in connection with his well-known reputation 
for ability and his opportunities for extended observation, 
ought to make his testimony on such a subject of great value. 

Not possessing any better means for the attainment of his 
desires in this direction, Coraés wrote letters and pamphlets 
which were admirably calculated to fan the flame of patriotic 
ardor which was now aroused among his countrymen. To one 
very potent method which he employed allusion has already 
been made, namely, that of inserting in his Prolegomena to his 
editions of classic authors, stirring reminiscences of the patri- 
otic achievements of ancient Greece. He sent to Greece books 
also,—not only treatises on political economy and histories, but 
text-books for use in the common schools of Greece. In one 
of his letters he says very pathetically that if a Greek wants a 
book which cannot be found in his own country, he is obliged 
to wait a year before it arrives from Europe, and if then it 
happens to be the wrong one, he must wait another year before 
he obtains what he needs. He was also continually trying to 
persuade the rest of Europe by his eloquent pen that there was 
still left among the Greeks a deep sense of national unity. 
Not content with this, he addressed appeals to European 
philologists to send books to the Chian Library, which was 
always the object of his fostering care. So hard in fact was it 
for Coraés to interest Europe in the fortunes of his fallen 
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countrymen, that he once declared that if he could not interest 
the western powers in any other way, he would try to do it by 
extolling the soil and climate of Greece. But in the more for. 
tunate times which succeeded, he was able, when writing to 
London in his country’s behalf, to take as a basis of his re- 
marks a letter of Alexander Mavrocordatos to himself, in 
which that statesman assured him that the Greeks were ripe 
for insurrection. 

Soon after, he received a reply urging him to write to the 
government itself, one of whose ministers, Lord North, was a 
warm friend of the Greeks and a correspondent of Coraés, 
One of the best evidences of his success in this matter, is fur- 
nished by the reluctant testimony of Fallermayer, the Hunga- 
rian philologist. If Coraés had been living when the latter 
promulgated his theory that the old Greek race had died out, 
and that the modern inhabitants of Greece were only slaves, he 
might have given him a chastisement similar to that which he 
bestowed upon Pauw, another philologist who had given vent 
to similar ideas. Language was too tame and feeble for 
Coraés’ indignation. Writing to a friend in regard to the 
death of Sheridan, who had warmly resented the ungenerons 
attacks of that scholar, he says: “You will weep if you are 
a true Greek and not a bastard child of some thrice-barbarous 
German, like the accursed Pauius.” And yet during part of 
this time’ poor Coraés, in addition to being the target for the 
attacks of all the enemies of Greek nationality, was nearly 
starving for the want of food. He writes: “My enemies can 
write an hundred pages without loss, while I can write but two 
without suffering for the necessities of life.” 

Among the purely political works which he published, are 
the Sddmopa rohepuotyipcov, 1801, a pamphlet full of warm 
and enthusiastic advice to his countrymen to revolt and assert 
their independence; and in 1803, “A Memoir on the Actual 
State of Civilization in Greece.” These two works are among 
the earliest direct assertions of the necessity for the national 
emancipation of the Greeks. The former is to-day their “ Mar- 
seilleise Hymn,” and the latter was read, at the time of its 
publication, before the “Society of the Observers of Man,” at 
Paris, and produced a powerful impression. We are told that 
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Clavier, a friend of Coraés, presided at the meeting, and at 
its conclusion, foreseeing the possibility of a revolution among 
the Greeks, advised Coraés to present his paper to Napoleon 
himself. In 1805 was published his first “ Dialogue between 
Two Greeks.” This is a very disinterested and touching piece 
of patriotism, in which Coraés shows, like Socrates, two thou- 
sand years before, that a man must sacrifice his property, his 
life, yea even his dearest friends upon his country’s altar. 

But it is through a man’s private correspondence with his 
intimate friends, that we obtain the best idea of his character 
and of his aspirations, and this is preéminently true of Coraés. 
Although he worked very hard at the various books which he 
was publishing, he found time to keep up a most voluminous 
correspondence with a great variety of persons. According to 
his executor, James Rhotas, his letters alone, if published 
would fill a library. 

Now first in regard to their style. By reason of his long 
residence in France, Coraés was prone at times to vulgar 
idioms, and on other occasions he did violence to the popular 
speech by introducing classical expressions; he was moreover 
somewhat apt to be prolix. Some of his earlier letters, for 
example, are extraordinarily long and diffuse. In one place, 
he tells the Howtogddryg of Smyrna, it has taken me two days 
to read your last letter, and it will probably take me two 
more in which to answer it. At another time, he informs the 
same correspondent that he has spent more time in answering 
his last letter than it took him to write his medizval thesis! 
But his grammatical errors are mostly owing to the corrupt 
state into which the language had fallen at this period. It 
should be understood that there was, in fact, at this time, no 
acknowledged standard of what was really a correct use of 
the language. This is illustrated by what he wrote to one of 
his best friends. In answering a letter received from him, 
he characterized his Greek in the following strong lan- 
guage: “T have looked in vain through the dung of your 
letter to find one (philological) pearl.” ‘Referring to the use 
of a barbaric verb, by the same friend, he jokingly remarks : 
“Whoever prefers rpafo to abpw, ought to tpaf@y a millstone 
rather than be a philologist. 
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But aside from the faults which we have mentioned, his 
style was elegant and graceful, and modeled on the best ex. 
amples of antiquity. He was a warm admirer of the works of 
Demosthenes ; indeed it was this which aroused in him gneh 
a strong desire for the regeneration of his native land, even 
before he left Smyrna. In regard to the matter contained in 
his correspondence, too much cannot be said. Several ex. 
amples will not come amiss at this point, as showing how 
unique and amusing these letters are. Thus he had a strong 
abhorrence for the use of titles, especially those of the nobility, 
For he says in a letter to a friend, that Mavrocordatos did well 
not to sign himself “ Prince” in his letters to him, otherwise he 
would not have answered him. His modesty also comes out 
very strongly, in his wishing not to have his letters published, 
At the end of several, he placed the words xadaov ryy zapodeay, 
In other letters, he becomes quite sportive. Thus in one he 
says: “I have not seen Fauriel for some time; I don’t know 
but that he is in Calypso’s Isle.” At another time, writing to 
a friend at home, he says in playful reference to Montgolfier’s 
experiments: “ Don’t be surprised if 1 descend upon you sonie 
day in a balloon!” As an evidence that he did not mince 
words, we find in one place: “I have another matter stronger, 
not for logical proof, but for dung-hill insolence.” The con- 
stant tendency of the Greeks towards denationalization caused 
him to break out in a letter to a friend: “ You must change 
your name from Xenophon to Simeon.” At another time, 
lamenting the general depravity of the human race, he 
remarks: “ Few men are square; most of them are round and 
cave in.” 

At the close of a letter to his most intimate friend, he says: 
“T greet your wife, your triad of sons, and him or her who is 
about tu see the light.” Again; he says that he was obliged 
at one time to procure a new servant-girl, because the old one 
was too infirm; but the new one went out and left him three 
days without food. As another instance of the busy way ip 
which he lived, we find him saying at the beginning of one 
letter: “This morning, while my coffee is boiling, I take up 
the pen to write a line or two.” 
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In these letters also we get our best glimpse of the little 
foibles and peculiarities of the man. Thus when interrupted 
in writing a lengthy epistle, e would close it for the night by 
saying: “ Good night,” and on resuming it the next day he 
would begin with: “Good morning, I hope you rested well 
last night.” 

But besides this pleasing humor, there is a wonderful wealth 
of information on every subject, and a profound acquaintance 
with the details of every period of history. Thus as far back 
as 1783, he presents in one of his letters an analysis of the 
English national debt, together with arguments drawn from 
carefully compiled statistics of the periodical occurrence of 
wars in that country. But it is his remarks about our own 
America which possess an especial charm for our ears. He 
appreciated deeply the advantages of our political system, and 
the virtues, abilities, and noble disinterestedness of our public 
men. The names of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, 
seem to have been as familiar to him as those of Miltiades, 
Phocion, and Demosthenes. To show how thoroughly inter- 
ested he was in this, as in every subject to which he turned 
his attention, we will mention that we find him asking a friend 
to send him the names of two now comparatively unknown 
Americans, who had commended themselves to him on account 
of their zeal in the cause of freedom. Elsewhere he makes 
the following pertinent suggestion to his countrymen: “If 
you had made a public appeal to Lafayette, he would have 
gone to Greece, and have added another to his many immortal 
crowns.” As in the case of the Greek chief, Odysseus, of 
whom we shall speak later, we observe that Coraés saw clearly 
how powerful is the influence of patriotic enthusiasm in the 
cause of freedom. 

It is an interesting fact that Coraés was a correspondent of 
Thomas Jefferson and of Mr. Edward Everett; and we find 
that on one occasion a branch from a tree near Washington’s 
tomb was sent to Coraés, in order to symbolize the transplant- 
ing of the tree of liberty from the shores of the New World 
to those of the Old. 

The longest and most interesting collection of his letters, is 
his correspondence with the [pwrogdiry¢ of Smyrna, extend- 
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ing from 1787 to 1795. They are especially valuable for the 
account which they furnish of the stirring events of the dread. 
ful French Revolution. Searcely anywhere else could we find 
so graphic a description. From them we learn that Coraés 
spent an hour each day in the coffee-houses, scanning the 
papers for news from foreign countries. In one letter he calls 
Mirabeau, the Demosthenes of France, and Charles James 
Fox, the Mirabeau of England. In another passage he com- 
pares Fox to Aischines and Pitt to Demosthenes ; but this was 
during the discussions on the Regency Bill. So strong in fact 
was his admiration for Mirabeau, that in a letter to one friend 
he says: “It is five months since I have heard from you; if 
you have died in the meantime, you will see Mirabeau in the 
other world.” His spelling of these names is quite notice. 
able: thus to give a single instance, he sometimes transliter- 
ates the name of Fox, and at others he refers to him as 
0 Ahdrné. 

It is quite amusing to read of his being obliged to entertain 
Prussian soldiers much against his will, one of whom had the 
cool assurance to stay with him twenty days! He was also 
arrested as a suspect during these terrible days, but not for a 
moment did he let this fact blind his eyes to the noble charac- 
ter of the struggle, although carried on by men of mistaken 
aims. It is a capital instance of his political sagacity that he 
foretold the death of Louis XVI. some time before it took 
place; and his subsequent description of the trial and execu- 
tion of the unfortunate monarch, who, although far removed 
from Coraés in rank, yet like him, derived great consolation 
in the hours of sorrow from the study of the classics, is touch- 
ing in the extreme. 

But soon after this time, Coraés’ own countrymen began to 
look to him for aid and guidance in the impending struggle 
against their oppressors. He received letters in which he was 
addressed as the physician of sick Greece and urged to come 
to their relief. But the more he saw of their doings, the more 
he deplored their follies and extravagances. When at length, 
what seemed to all sensible men the premature outbreak of the 
Revolution took place, he was distressed beyond measure, and 
it troubled him exceedingly to think that through his own 
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writings and exhortations, the nation had been so suddenly 
precipitated upon its fate. From what has been previously 
said about his extreme modesty, we can readily infer how 

at must have been the power of his pen, since it lead him 
to entertain such feelings. 

We are indeed aware that the question may very naturally 
be raised: Why did not Coraés go to Greece in his younger 
days, if he loved her so well? One of the best answers which 
can be given to this and similar questions, is to refer to two of 
his most famous letters, one written to the Chians in 1810, and 
the other to the inhabitants of Smyrna in 1803. Each of 
these letters is written in answer to urgent requests from the 
inhabitants of these two cities to come home to Greece and aid 
them. They are both too long to quote, but the substance of 
them is given in the following: “I cannot come to you now 
on account of my age and infirmities.” Elsewhere, he says: 
“T experience all the ills of seventy although not yet fifty 
years old.” He goes on to say: “I wish you had asked me 
when I left Montpellier.” “I have already given many 
unmistakable proofs of my love for Greece.” “ Besides, if I 
go to Greece now, I cannot finish what I have started here on 
your behalf.” “Strabo is another hindrance; the work is 
hard and long, but while working on Strabo, I have also 
worked upon my translation of Beccarius (one of his earliest 
patriotic efforts) and I will continue my patriotic labors as 
long as I live and breathe.” “There is not one, but ten 
thousand ways in which I can be of service to Greece, and 
although you have a right to demand my utmost efforts in . 
your behalf, yet I myself ought to be the judge of the way in 
which those efforts should be carried out.” 

In another place he says, most truly: “Every one can aid 
Greece a little.’ “I have already begun two compositions of 
my own pen; I hope the lamp of life will not go out before I 
finish them.” 

At the outbreak of the Greek Revolution in 1821, Coraés_ 
was seventy-three years old; yet even at this advanced age, he 
kept his powers at their utmost tension in the service of his 
country, and amid the clangor of arms and the groans of the 
dying, as Mamourka poetically expresses it, his clear voice 
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was continually heard crying: Qapaeite! Oapceite! One of 
Coraés’ most beloved correspondents during the progress of 
this Revolution was Odysseus, that intrepid leader of the 
mountain tribes of Greece. It may at first thought seem 
strange that he should have chosen such an apparent adven- 
turer for one of his most intimate correspondents; but this 
man—who in addition to all the ordinary virtues of a warrior, 
beauty, strength, swiftness of foot and intrepidity, boasted his 
descent, not unnaturally, from the brave and crafty hero of 
Homer’s second epic—was admirably calculated to stir up the 
souls of his impulsive and excitable countrymen. Writing to 
him in 1824, Coraés says: “Since last April I have run with 
gouty feet. Surely you want no such soldiers as that.” He 
also calls him “my dear son,” and speaks of himself as “ your 
old father.” Capodistrias was another of the Grecian leaders 
of whom Coraés was very fond. In truth, it was partly by his 
recommendation that he was chosen President of Greece, 
His enemies made every effort to persuade Ooraés to write 
against him and thus secure his overthrow, but to no purpose, 
Although he saw clearly that every one of these leaders had 
many faults, he also perceived that their authority and inflv- 
ence could not be replaced. In 1830 and 1831 he published 
two dialogues in defence and extenuation of Capodistrias’ 
policy. These are as interesting and suggestive as the rest of 
his works. In the second he calls George IV. “a Sardan- 
apalus,” and with equal appropriateness he describes Welling- 
ton as “wooden-headed,” for his stupid opposition to all 
measures of reform in the English parliament. 

Now Coraés did not thrust himself upon the attention of 
such men, but they themselves sought his acquaintance, on 
account of the influence which they knew him to posses 
among his countrymen, by reason of his disinterested patriotism 
and his marked abilities. This is best shown by one of his 
own earlier letters in which he says: “ You are troubled that 
Capodistrias did not seek to know me. I am not; it pleased 
me. What has a dog to do with the bath? Not that I ama 
dog, but I don’t wish to be thought to flatter the great.” 

In 1831, when the news of the assassination of Capodistrias 
reached Coraés, he was plunged into the depths of despair. 
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His friends offered what consolation they could, which was 
very thankfully reeeived, but no human solace could entirely 
heal his wounds. The end was now fast approaching. Of 
Coraés’ life during this latter period we know but little; his 
was not a character which made itself prominent; even some 
of his best works were published anonymously. It is certain, 
however, that he sometimes became exceedingly gloomy and 
despondent. For instance, at one time we find him saying: 
“There are pistols in France, opium, and the Seine.” Else- 
where he talks in a much more cheerful strain and says, half 
playfully : “ Before I enter Charon’s boat.” 

But whether gay or sad, one thought, one desire continually 
filled his whole soul, namely, the future of his beloved 
country. Thus he says at one time: “I only fear that I shall 
close my eyes before I hear of the resurrection of Chios.” In 
another place, he expresses the same thought in the following 
beautiful figure taken from his beloved classics: “Tell your 
descendants, when they come to Paris, to seek my tomb and 
shout to me thrice, ‘Greece has been freed from the lawless 
race.” But after the Revolution had actually been consum- 
mated, he expresses his exultation with pardonable pride: “I 
wanted to rouse the Greeks from their long sleep ; thank God 
I roused them !” 

On the 18th of March, 1833, while sitting in his chair, he 
fell to the floor with a shock. Being warned by his medical 
instincts, of the dangerous character of his malady, he sum- 
moned four of his most intimate friends among the Chians 
then living in Paris, to his bedside. Two of these men, 
Stephen Galatti and Constantine Theodorus Rhalli, are grad- 
uates of Yale College of the class of 1829. It may be of 
interest to our readers to learn how these young Greeks were 
led to come to Yale. Galatti was born in Chios, where he 
resided until the massacre in 1822, when his family took 
refuge in Malta. There they met the American missionary, 
Rev. Daniel Temple, by whose advice Stephen and_ his. 
younger brother, Pantoleon,: were sent to Boston in 1823. 
Thence they proceeded to New Haven, where they prepared 
for Yale, and graduated, the one in 1829 and the other in 1830. 
They then returned to Europe, taking up their final abode in 
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Syra. Here the elder brother was quite successful in business, 
and in addition to this served for many years as judge of the 
Supreme Court of the island. His death took place in 1876, 

To these friends, then, Coraés entrusted the task of collect. 
ing and cataloguing his books and MSS. and transmitting them 
to the gymnasium at Chios. They not only fulfilled this jm. 
portant request to the letter but attended him throughout his 
illness with unparalleled affection, as sons would a father. He 
died in fuil possession of his faculties and in great calmness of 
mind on the 6th of April, in his eighty-fifth year. He found 
great consolation during his last hours in reading the 136th 
psalm, beginning, “O, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good, for His merey endureth forever.” Just before he 
breathed his last, he turned toward a bust of Demosthenes, 
which stood in one corner of the room, and uttering the word 
matpi¢, two or three times, he expired. ‘Coraés has died,” 
said a friend, “and left his beloved Greece in murky dark- 
ness.” But his life had been well spent in his country’s 
service. He left only 1500 francs in money and a mortgage 
on his books and pamphlets; but he left an everlasting men- 
ory in the hearts of his countrymen. Concerning the esteem 
in which he was held by all lovers of true freedom in other 
parts of the world, something has already been said; but his 
acquaintance with distinguished philologists is equally note- 
worthy. On almost every page of his letters, we see mention 
made of some famous philologist in one part of Europe or 
another. 

In fact, Coraés understood as thoroughly as any man that 
ever lived, how intimate is the connection which exists between 
the language of a people and their social and political life. 
One or two wonderfully suggestive remarks of his on this sub- 
ject, will bear quotation. Thus he writes: “ Language binds 
men more strongly than religion,” and, “with free words the 
Greeks will also adopt free thoughts.” 

But before we speak of the tributes which were paid to his 
memory, we have a few words to say in regard to his library. 
Several of his works were left unpublished and also unrevised. 
Especially noticeable among these is a translation of Herod- 
otus, with notes. ‘Some time before his death, he wrote to 
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one of his friends, saying that he would finish this work and 
send it to him from the other world! Elsewhere he writes: 
«While working on Strabo, I have not neglected Herodotus ; 
he is my zpdyevya;” and again: “ Heliodorus proceeds; 
Herodotus meanwhile puts up at an inn and rests for a month.” 
And still again: “For three weeks I have not had a single 
hour to spend upon Herodotus.” An examination of an un- 
corrected and a corrected draft of this work shows one what 
scrupulous care he employed. As another instance of the 
same, we find him saying in one letter: “All this morning I 
have been studying over one phrase of Strabo.” Indeed, he 
was accustomed to remark that his work needed not only revi- 
sion, but revisions, and many of his MSS. were found with 
ydorra dtd xabocpov, “fit for the fire,” branded upon them. 

His library contained in all three thousand volumes, and was 
the more valuable because many of the books were carefully 
annotated by his own accurate scholarship. It was not until 
1850, that the debts on this large collection of books were 
fully paid, and the books themselves sent to Chios. There 
they remained in the boxes until as late as 1870, for want of a 
suitable building in which to deposit them. 

In 1835, a Greek society named “‘ The Coraés” was founded 
in Paris, with corresponding members in various cities of 
Europe.* The Greeks themselves were more slow to do him 
honor. At last in 1870, one of the Rhalli family who resided 
in Paris, conceived the idea of erecting suitable memorials of 
Coraés, both at Athens and at Paris. The outcome of this move- 
ment was the foundation in 1872 of “The Central Coraés 
Society” at Marseilles, under whose auspices Mamourka’s 
work, which we have used so freely in the preparation of this 
paper, has been published. After Mamourka’s death, the work 
was carried on by Nicolas Damala. 

One of the first acts of this society was to write letters to 
the Greeks in all parts of the world, urging them to take part 
in this laudable enterprise. In that same year, 1872, the mem- 
bers of the society who resided in London called together the 
Greeks of that city in the interest of the proposed movement. 


* Among the members of this society were Chateaubriand and Victor 
Hugo, 
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At this meeting, the Greek ambassador at the Court of 
St. James was present, and spoke in substance as follows: 
“ Beloved countrymen, the cause for which we are assembled 
is in itself so eloquent that my weak words can add nothing to 
its significance. Nevertheless, since you have desired to hear 
me, I will address you for a few moments, and above all things 
allow me to thank you heartily for your kindness in selecting 
me to preside over this meeting, the purpose of which is to 
provide a suitable memorial for a great light and benefactor of 
our race, Adamantius Coraés, whose name will ever be illus. 
trious and immortal in the history of our fatherland. The 
name of this man cannot be separated from our national regen- 
eration. He is the link which binds modern Greece with 
ancient Hellas, and from him dates the new phase of ow 
spiritual life.” He goes on to state the means by which 
Coraés thought that the seed might best be sown for the Revo. 
lution, to which we have already alluded, and then he says; 
“Hence come the two great works of Coraés, the editing 
of our classics, with helpful notes and emendations, accom- 
panied by patriotic Prolegomena, and the moulding of our 
modern Greek tongue into the type which it to-day possesses, 
But he discovered that a language is never the work of any 
one man, because it is the reflection and expression of the 
thought of a whole people; because it proceeds from the very 
bosom of the nation and forms a faithful image of the daily 
course of the national life ; and that it cannot be brought back 
nor forced back into its old sources, nor does it remain sta- 
tionary at any given point of time. Accordingly, between the 
extreme Hellenists and the extreme vulgarists Coraés adopted 
the via media of wisdom ; and that he chose wisely is evinced 
by the fact that the language which he framed became and is 
to-day the common tongue of the whole Greek race.” In 
regard to his patriotic aspirations he says: “I had the pleasure 
of meeting Coraés in the last year of his life. He had one sin- 
gle idea in his mind, the greatness of Greece ; one single 
feeling in his heart, the love of Greece. He lived in the 
metropolis of France; he was acquainted with distinguished 
men in every walk of life; he was honored by the savante of 
Europe; he was nearly worshipped by his more intimate 
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friends and disciples; but he himself, modest, frugal, con- 
stantly toiling, showing ever the simplicity of virtue and of 
truth, made himself the very type of the wise men of old. In 
his soul he possessed the virtues of Socrates, and in his lan- 
guage the clearness and simplicity of Xenophon. I see three 
things embraced in your design: the removal of the remains 
of Coraés to his native land; the erection of suitable memo- 
rials to his name both at Athens and in Paris; and the print- 
ing and distribution of his works. With palms of rejoicing 
will the sacred land of Greece receive his bones. With justice 
isit proposed to raise his statue near the all-hallowed site of 
the heroic and successful struggle of our race. It is eminently 
fitting that his cenotaph should remain in that glorious land 
where he lived and worked, which honored him as one of her 
own children, and which Coraés loved not less than the soil to 
which he owed his birth. But the third and last object is the 
crowning one of all. Distribute the works of that wise and 
good teacher into every corner of the earth where the Greek 
race is found. This beyond all else will contribute to the 
preservation, the unfolding, and the future glorification, of true 
Hellenism.” 

It is unnecessary to add that this appeal was eminently suc- 
cessful. Between eight and ten thousand dollars were raised, 
four thousand being given in Marseilles, and one thousand in 
New York City. 


WILLIAM H. PARKS. 








Wordsworth. 


Articte IV.— PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S NEW LIFE op 
WORDSWORTH. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Chronologically 
arranged with the author’s various readings, and many new 
MSS. hitherto unpublished. Edited by Witi1am Kien, 
LL.D. Illustrated, with etchings by C. O. Murray from 
original designs. Eight volumes, 8vo. Macmillan & (o, 


New York. 


We have lately been reminded in impressive fashion of 
what the life of a great man may have to say to the world 
upon the paramount problem of how to live. A needed ser. 
vice to the memory of Wordsworth has been rendered in the 
Life by Professor Knight, which after a delay of several years 
has at last completed his edition of the poet’s works. Professor 
Knight defines his aim as being “to produce not a critical 
memoir but a storehouse of facts.” The result is, as he says, 
not a building, so much as a quarry, but the quarry undoubt 
edly is just what scholars are in want of at present. Multi- 
tudes of stones have already been piled in multitudes of 
buildings, until the supply has waxed so scanty that critics are 
constrained to unbuild and build anew with the old pebbles 
ad infinitum. A warm welcome to the quarry, therefore! 

“What the masses mostly need,” says the author in his 
preface, “is the careful collection of all relevant data regard- 
ing the chief teachers of the world, the publication of what is 
helpful to the understanding of these teachers, and the sup- 
pression of all that is irrelevant.” With this end in view, he 
has abstained for the most part from critical comment, and let 
Wordsworth himself and his friends tell the story of his life 
whenever it was possible. Had the other great teachers had s0 
faithful a biographer, their shades had been less restless than 
we must think they have been if they have any concern for 
the affairs of this little planet. 
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Professor Knight expresses the conviction that “the tran- 
quillizing and restorative power of Wordsworth’s poetry may 
be as profoundly felt by the masses and by the most advanced 
radicals (when they come to know it) as by the most conserva- 
tive minds.” May it prove atrue word! For surely no one 
of the “choir invisible” or the choir visible utters words more 
pregnant with healing to an age that is harried by doubts and 
somewhat weary with a too exclusive devotion to science, logic, 
and business. With a sense of the refreshment of wind- 
blown summits, mountain lakes, and mirrored clouds, one 
passes from the laboratory or the market-place to walk with 
the homely, wholesome poet in Dichterlande. The journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, particularly the Grasmere Journal, 
with their simple narrative of household kindliness in the midst 
of work-a-day realities, of the reading and gardening together, 
the long walks over the mountains, and the plain living and 
high thinking, show us the heart of a life from which it is a 
far ery to our own scrambling, money-getting, scattering exist- 
ence. If once the many could see the beauty of such a life, 
the ministrant power of escape to solitary nature, and not only 
the honor and independence but the happiness with which a 
poor man’s days may be crowned if he so wills it and can be 
content with poverty, then would the poems of Wordsworth 
have fulfilled their high destiny in which he himself never 
ceased to trust. ‘Trouble not yourself about their present 
reception,” he writes to a friend. “Of what moment is that 
compared with what I trust is their destiny !—to console the 
atlicted, to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy hap- 
pier; to teach the young and the gracious of every age to see, 
to think, to feel, and therefore to become actively and securely 
virtuous; this is the oftice which I trust they will faithfully 
perform long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are 
mouldered in our graves.” 

“Any great and original writer,’ says Wordsworth, defend- 
ing himself from the missiles of the tribe of Jeffrey, “ must 
himself, in proportion as he is great and original, create the 
taste by which he is to be relished, must teach the art by 
which he is to be seen.”’ But Woidsworth’s early unpopularity 
had undoubtedly some reason beyond that of the greatness 

VOL. XVII. 17 
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and originality of his genius. As the indiscriminating praige 
of the fervent Wordsworthian has not contributed much t 
the removal of that unpopularity, we may as well abandon the 
battle-flag of the partisan and frankly admit that the maste 
had faults, and faults that made him a peculiarly attractive 
target for the fire of Jeffrey. But it is very easy to criticise 
as he did. We too can say that Wordsworth is sometimes flat 
and prosy, that his work is very uneven, and that some of it 
might as well never have been written. It is true that he 
sometimes descends abruptly from the ideal to the very matter. 
of-fact, that some passages of the Hxcursion are only versified 
prose, that his simplicity sometimes lapses into insipidity, and 
that he lacked humor and dramatic power. These are charges 
every one of which has been brought against Milton as well, 
though with less bitterness, and these faults are in both s 
obvious that they are not worthy of much space, but we have 
seen that Milton was great in spite of them. After making 
these admissions then, what do we claim for Wordsworth! 
What reason have the critics who are not Saturday Reviewers 
for placing Wordsworth next poet after Shakespere and 
Milton, as some of them do? The claim is, that, leaving out 
of consideration the inferior poems aad passages, there still 
remains a great body of noble poetry. Can we justify the 
assertion in regard to the Excursion, which Wordsworth him- 
self regarded as his masterpiece? We shall have to judge it 
first in its substance and then in its form. 

Wordsworth thought that a true poet was above all a 
teacher and that was what he himself desired to be—a great 
teacher. The first question then is, what was the substance of 
his teaching ? 

A great deal has been written about Wordsworth’s philoso- 
phy, perhaps too much, for he was preéminently a poet rather 
than a philosopher. At any rate he left the distinct formulat 
ing of his philosophic doctrine to his followers and comments 
tors. However, poetry and philosophy spring from the same 
root. “The greatness of poetry,” says Mr. Arnold, “lies ina 
noble and profound application of ideas to life,” and the same 
may surely be said of philosophy. The difference is in the 
expression; the poet expresses his feeling in impassioned 
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speech ; the philosopher reflects, formulates, and expresses 
himself in deliberate language. The Hucwrsion has more phi- 
losophy in it than any other of his poems, and it is there that 
we find most fully expressed Wordsworth’s ideas, and the 
application of them to life. In his projected poem of the 
Recluse, of which the Zxcursion constituted the second part, 
he wished to embody the results of his meditations “on man, 
on nature, and on human life.” Our first question then is, 
what were his ideas upon these three: I., nature; IL, man; 
III, and life ? 

The Excursion, and indeed any poem that Wordsworth ever 
wrote, is full of his peculiar feeling for nature, but of all these 
the lines written above Tintern Abbey seem to us to give the 
most complete expression of it “in a little room.” 

‘The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountains, and the deep and gloomy wood— 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love.” 

This had been Wordsworth’s feeling when a boy. In after 
life, when experience of the world had driven away the “ dizzy 
raptures” of his youth, he turned to nature again with equal 
love, but now it had gathered the “remoter charm by thought 
supplied.” Now he loved it because he found there 

‘** A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

That is the whole doctrine in a nut-shell. It has been well 
said that Wordsworth’s doctrine was only the old one of Aris- 
totle, that there is a soul in all things, a soul that is the 
constructing force of the outer form, the living essence as 
opposed to the changing accident. That is not saying that 
nature is God (which would be pantheism), but that all nature 
isa manifestation of His presence.* 

Wordsworth thinks that nature sends out to man influences 
and emanations which pass into his life, although they do not ° 
constitute it. Not that the influences are like in kind to 
humanity; different scenes have influences of their own, but 


* Ethics of Wordsworth, A. A. Chapin. 
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these are not human until they touch the human soul, To 
him, every landscape had a spirit, an inner truth. It was his 
peculiar gift to recognize this spirit and to render it again in 
his poetry. That is what Mr. Arnold meant by Wordsworth’s 
interpretative power, and this is one of his chief charms, {9 
in the famous description of the sunrise in the first book of 
the Exeursion : 
** Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 


And in their silent faces did he he read 
Unutterable love.” 


The only words here that appeal to the outward eye are 
“solid frame of earth,” “ocean’s liquid mass,” and “clouds.” 
And yet no merely physical description could give us the 
scene so vividly as this purely spiritual one that gives us the 
“ genius loci” instead of the features. It is often said that he 
interprets nature by throwing his own subjectivity into it, but 
this does not seem to me to be quite true, and he himself cer. 
tainly thought that he received from nature a great deal more 
than he gave. His idealism is very far from the “ pathetic 
fallacy.” He saw the soul of things, not of himself. 

Nature was to Wordsworth always a giver of joy and peace, 
He calls her bountiful : 

‘* He shall find 


Who seeks not, and to him that hath not asked 
Large measure shall be dealt.” 


And Wordsworth seemed to feel that God made nature to 
fulfil this mission. In the fourth book of the Zzeursion he 
traces her work from the ancient times. Persian, Chaldean, 
and Greek found in the winds and other elements, and the 
whole circle of the heavens, 


‘* A sensitive existence and a God.” 


So of pagan Greece he says: 


‘‘ A spirit hung, 
Beautiful region! o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived.” 
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The Greek, giving a half-human soul to natural objects, 
found Naiads and Oreads in stream and mountain, the satyrs 
or Pan himself lurking in the woods.* So nature taught them 
akind of religion, but we keep the natural object, while we 
find in it a manifestation of God. Asa shell which murmurs 
in the ear of a child the cadences of the sea he has never seen, 
such is the universe to the ear of faith. To one who will 
receive its teachings, to such a nature as the Wanderer’s 
described in the first book of the Hxeursion, it imparts 

“ Authentic tidings of invisible things, 
Of ebb and flow and ever-during power, 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 

To such a man as that Nature is an educator. “ This,” says 
Mr. Stopford Brooke,* “ is the idea of Life in Nature which 
Wordsworth has given to the world. It fills the hearts of his 
readers; it makes of Nature a new thing to them; it makes 
the commonest walk in the woods a delight, a teaching, a 
society; it fills the world with life and energy and joy; it 
uplifts us sometimes when alone among the hills,—when Nature 
isin one of her wild moods, and her life is most intelligent 
and most eager,—into a kindred ecstasy in which we long to be 
borne away with wind and cloud to join the mighty stream of 
rejoicing life.” 

Secondly, we were to take up Wordsworth’s view of man. 
There are three stages to be marked in its growth. In his 
youth among the mountains, before he had mingled much 
with the world, man had’been only a vague and great ideal in 
his mind. When the French Revolution came, it appealed to 
his whole heart and he took up its cause with eagerness. He 
even meditated taking an active part in the work—a plan which 
he was fortunately prevented from carrying out, else the world 
had lost a great poet and one more life might have been sac- 
rificed to the Revolution. But from this time on, there was a 
change in Wordsworth’s views of man and nature; man now 
became first, and nature second and tributary. Later, when he ° 
saw the selfishness of those who had had liberty for their 


* Stopford Brooke’s Theology in Poets, p. 125. 
+ Theology in English Poets, p. 157. 
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watchword, when he saw those very men trying to rob Switzer. 
land of her freedom, then in his bitter disappointment he almost 
lost his faith, and fell into a deep despair from which only 
nature and the companionship of his sister reclaimed him, 
This is the state of mind that the Solitary describes in the 
third book. Wordsworth was writing there from a bit of his 
own experience. But he, unlike the Solitary, did recover from 
his despondency and had thereafter a truer knowledge of 
human nature than he had before—the product, as we have 
seen, first of a lofty but undefined ideal, then of that ideal dis 
appointed, and lastly, this disappointment corrected by the 
calm judgment of life.* This check to his enthusiasm turned 
him over to the conservative party for life and in his old age 
his conservatism became too narrow, perhaps partly on account 
of his having lived so much apart from man. But he never 
lost his love of freedom or his sympathy with the individual, 
The first book of the Excursion and the sixth and seventh, the 
scenes in the country church-yard, are full of it. One of the 
lessons that his lonely mountain life had taught him was that 
of looking at a man as he really is, and not in the light of what 
he really possesses, as being, not as having. And when he had 
learned this it became one of the principal objects of his poetry 
to express it. He aimed at expressing men’s passions and 
feelings, 
‘* chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart, 
That ’mid the simpler forms of rural life 


Exist more simple in their elements 
And speak a plainer language.” 


Wordsworth never lets us forget the dignity, the poetry, and 
the pathos that may be in the humble life, in the poorest that 
we meet. It was this quality of his that made him George 
Eliot’s favorite poet, and she too had at heart the same great 
purpose, the glorifying of the common life and the common 
people. It was the same spirit that Burns had when he wrote 
“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” This sympathy with the humble 
is something that Wordsworth never lost. His democratic 
principles, like his idea of humanity, were better defined after 


* Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
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he had recovered from the shock of the Revolution than they 
had been before. They had been based on the vague phrase 
«yights of man”; in 1814 they were based on the fact that 
God had given the same gifts to all alike, common duties that 
make common rights. 

What is Wordsworth’s idea of life as resulting from his 
ideas of man and nature? The best answer to this is given by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in substance this.* Wordsworth con- 
ceived of a harmony between man and nature; he thought 
that God made the two for each other, and that we should 
realize in the marriage of the mind and the eternal world the 
pre-arranged harmony. This is the true burden of the Hveur- 
sim. To reveal this underlying unity and the beauty in man 
and nature is what Wordsworth conceived to be the chief work 
of poetry. This is in substance what he says in the fragment 
of the Recluse prefixed to the Excursion : 

‘‘Beauty .... 
waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move; 
An hourly neighbor, Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main, why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was? 
For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to his goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant in lowly peace the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation.” 

To sum up, these were Wordsworth’s main themes, the 
ethical teachings which appear all through the Excursion, and 
especially in the fourth book: the uplifting, calming, joy- 
giving power of nature; the dignity of the humble life; the 
unity of God, man, and nature; the philosophy of pain, that 
could bring good out of evil; the melancholy fear subdued by 
faith. This is the substance of what he meant to teach when 
he sang “of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope,” and 
a very beautiful and noble substance it is. 


* Theology in English Poets, p. 121. 
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But a man may be a good philosopher and a poor poet, We 
have applied only one test of poetic excellence, a very essential 
one, indeed; but will the form of the Azxcursion stand criti. 
cism as well as its substance? Many think that its decidedly 
philosophical character shuts it out from the rank of the 
highest poetry. It is certainly true that its emphatically 
didactic purpose brings with it a danger. When Wordsworth 
sinks into mere didacticism he ceases to speak as a_ poet, 
When he speaks really under the influence of his genius the 
result is a very beautiful and noble poetry, but sometimes he 
mistakes the mere promptings of his own high and generous 
nature for the voice of his “demon”; then the self speaks 
instead of the “not himself,’ and then he becomes prosy. It 
is this that keeps the tyro in Wordsworthianism away from the 
Excursion. The bits of desert between the very beautiful 
passages frighten him away. 

This strong didactic purpose is even more marked in 
Wordsworth than in Milton. Both sometimes give us a 
feeling of premeditation. It takes spontaneity and medi- 
tation together to make the artist, and in Wordsworth 
especially meditation seems occasionally to overbalance the 
spontaneity. We have already mentioned that Milton and 
Wordsworth have been charged with the same faults. The 
fact is not without its significance. Their natures were 
tuned to the same key; and an interesting parallel might 
be drawn between the two men. Both had the same lofty, 
serious cast of mind which made them too deeply earnest ever 
to turn aside for a jest, or even to perceive the comic, and 
Wordsworth fell into more disastrous blunders than even 
Milton did for this very lack of humor. He was absolutely 
deficient in it. Instances of this are easier to find than to for- 
get, and I need not seek for them. Like Milton, too, Words- 
worth lacked dramatic power. In making the joys and pains 
of humanity his own he always made them Wordsworthian. 
His characters in the Hxcursion—the Wanderer, Pastor, and 
Solitary—all seem like different phases of himself. Neither 
poet ever made objective, real men and women like Shakspere’s. 

Both had subjective natures, and a rather limited knowledge of 
human kind and insight into characters—limited, that is, in 
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comparison with Shakspere’s. And, while on the subject, it is 
interesting to note that a certain picture of Miiton is said to 
be one of the best existing likenesses of Wordsworth himself. 
We have been mentioning some of Wordsworth’s deficien- 
cies. Now we ask again, what elements of greatness had he 
other than the nobility of his teaching? What are the dis- 
tinctly Wordsworthian characteristics 4 
We note first, a rare simplicity. We expect this as it was 
one of the cardinal principles of the thesis on the door, but 
Wordsworth perhaps owed part of it to Burns. It is a char- 
acteristic less marked in the Excursion than in his shorter 
poems, because in such a theme he needed more polysyllabic 
words for the sake of precision. But, in general, plainness 
and austerity of style are characteristic of him. Secondly, he 
had perfect genuineness. If ever a man looked into his heart 
and wrote, it was Wordsworth. The third characteristic, seri- 
ousness, has already been noted as one which he shared with 
Milton. The fourth is a glad, an almost radiant serenity. This 
may seem a strange statement, for to many the tone of the 
Excursion seems sombre, but to Wordsworth this serenity was 
one of the gifts of “bountiful nature.” See what are the 
thoughts with which the Wanderer turns away from Margaret’s 
cottage : 
‘*The weeds and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent raindrops silvered o’er, 
° ‘ did to my heart convey 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of being left behind, 
Appeared an idle dream that could not live 
Where meditation was. Jturned away 
And walked along my road in happiness.” 


This was what Wordsworth received from nature, a joy born 
of faith, hope, and love that overmastered sadness. The fifth 
characteristic is the “eye that sees into the life of things,” 
the gift of the poet’s imagination that invested every thing it 
touched with a peculiar charm. I need only cite for example 
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the description in the last book of the Zxeursion of the image 
of the ram in the water: 


‘* We saw 
A two-fold image ; on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful, 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful, 
Beneath him, showed his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seemed center of his own fair world.” 


It is such passages as these that beget Wordsworthians. 

The Lxeursion is not a poem that easily fits itself to the 
established classification. Perhaps it goes into the niche of 
pastoral epic as well as anywhere, but it seems false to call that 
epical which is so distinctly philosophical and didactic in its 
plan, and which is almost without action. Nothing could be 
slighter than its framework of narrative: the Pedlar and the 
Poet wandering over the mountains. and talking, by a ruined 
cottage, of the history of its last inhabitant; then visiting the 
Solitary whose despondency and scepticism the Wanderer tries 
to cheer; then the Pastor finding them in the country chureb- 
yard and narrating the histories of the men and women who 
are buried there; and finally a visit to the neighboring lake. 
That is all; simply a three days’ excursion. But that plot, if 
it can be called a plot, was all sufficient for Wordsworth’s pur- 
pose. It gave a frame-work for conversation, and the Zzeur- 
ston is after all just what Wordsworth meant it to be and 
what Lamb found it, a “noble conversational poem.” And 
even if the conversation grows somewhat dull at times, yet we 
are not wearied, because we feel ourselves swept away into 
“the land of mists and mountains,” with wind and sunshine 
all about us. 

Still, Wordsworth’s best, most perfect work is not in the 
Excursion, but in his shorter poems. He intended the Recluse 
(of which the Zzcursion was only the second part, but the 
last one finished) to be his great master-piece, “a Gothic 
church,” he says, to which his smaller poems are “as the 
shrines, oratories, and sepulchral recesses in it,”—and these are 
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words that remind us of the famous comparison of Paradise 
Lost to a cathedral. The figure will serve, if we do but re- 
member that Wordsworth’s Gothic church is like the one he 
describes in the fifth book. 
‘‘ Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 

But large and massy ; for duration built : 

With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters delicately crossed, 


Like leafless underboughs, ’mid some thick grove, 
All withered by the depth of shade above.” 


This Gothic church is one whose charm lies not so much in 
the grouping of its masses, or in its architectural effect, as in 
its exquisite little chapels and oratories, the sweet and suffering 
faces of madonnas and the saints’ pictures here and there looking 
down from the bright windows ; in the great upward sweep of 
its spire, and in the noble and sacred spirit of the whole. 
Many there are who will tarry in the chapels rather than ex- 
plore the whole, but those who enter in will feel upon their 
spirits— 

‘* A grateful coolness fall, that seems to strike 


The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence which the place inspires.” 


ARLISLE M. YOUNG. 
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ArticteE V.—THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 


Tus subject has recently been discussed in Zhe Forwm by 
Mr. Lilly. But his criticism was a very diluted reproduction 
of a much stronger Article in the Wineteenth Century a year 
or so before. The position assumed was one that would sug- 
gest to most readers Mr. Lilly’s desire to set aside evolution as 
the precondition to constructing a system of ethics. Some of 
the objections were effective enough, in so far as they would 
require a conception of evolution consistent with ethical facts, 
but the tone of hostility against the general application of that 
doctrine to ethics conveyed the impression that we were obliged 
to choose between one or the other alternative. This may 
have been very far from Mr. Lilly’s intention. But we venture 
to assert that this was the feeling of most readers, while the 
great disparity between the irresistible cogency of the argu- 
ments for evolution and the inefficiency of Mr. Lilly’s argu- 
mentum ad consequentiam against it was such as to tempt every 
reader who is sensitive to the signs of the times to cast his lot 
with evolution, with all its real or apparent consequences, 
rather than to trust the keeping of their reason to a spirit 
which has always been opposed to scientific progress. It was 
easy to see that the theory was sweeping everything before it 
like a whirlwind, and victory is always a powerful means to 
conversion. In the middle ages the form and fortunes of a 
religious creed were to a large extent contingent upon the issue 
of a battle. Half-hearted believers were always ready for 
submission. Although the pressure and interests at present 
are of a different kind from those to which we have just 
alluded they are quite as effective in deciding the attachments 
of certain orders of minds. Of this we do not complain, 
because it is inevitable in the nature of the case. A choice has 
to be made and the presumptions, owing to repeated successes, 
are so overwhelmingly in favor of well supported scientific 
theories that the force of any other possibility is hardly felt, 
and even if it were felt, could not be accepted without satisfac- 
tory evidence in its support. But unfortunately the popular 
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decision is too often based upon a very slight knowledge of the 
facts of evolution, and a less acquaintance with the meaning of 
the doctrine. In such cases, faith becomes the resource of men 
that may have laughed at it all their lives when applied to any 
other doctrine. But this is, perhaps, incidental to the main 
topic of consideration. Yet it is the most effective way of 
calling attention to the difficulties with which the critic of evo- 
lutionary ethics has to contend. On the one hand, the theory 
of evolution is so well supported by vast multitudes of facts, by 
the success of its explanatory power when applied to those facts, 
and by the acceptance of the best scientific minds, that it seems 
foolhardy to question it. On the other hand, the temper of 
public confidence in science is so sympathetic with the prestige 
gained by the achievements of the past, and so powerless to 
dispute the general claims of evolution, that every criticism 
designed to correct false impressions is construed as an attempt 
to refute the doctrine in the face of overwhelming evidence. 
This is an unfortunate state of affairs; for it is such a baneful 
hindrance to the knowledge of the truth, 

But a man is not necessarily opposed to evolution because he 
will not join in that optimistic view of it which so many of its 
apostles would like us to accept. Pessimistic forecasts of its 
possible influence and tendencies are not false because they are 
pessimistic. The truth may often have very unwelcome con- 
sequences in its wake, and those who revolt against pessimistic 
fears are as often harboring illusions as their less hopeful 
opponents. The fact is, and few are more conscious of this 
than Mr. Huxley, that the doctrine of evolution contains the 
possibilities of the most tremendous moral consequences of any 
theory ever proposed by man. We have scarcely yet begun 
to feel its influence and may realize comparatively little for a 
hundred years to come, except that history moves more rapidly 
in decades now than in centuries of the past. As an evidence 
of its influence we may adduce its effect upon the minds of 
four of the leading men of the century, Huxley, Darwin, 
Spencer, and Carlyle. Its destructive influence is demonstrable 
in these cases: whether for good or ill every one must decide 
for himself. But this levelling power, which it has exercised 
and will exercise to a much greater extent in the future when 
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it becomes as fully a staple of general knowledge as the theory 
of gravitation, consists entirely in the impression that man 
must regulate his conduct, as he does his thinking, accordin 
to the laws of “nature.” While this is true within certain 
limits, it is false beyond them. But distinctions are not always 
drawn, and our dependence upon “nature” in many respects ig 
extended to dependence upon it in all. In the weakness of 
theories which were not founded upon natural laws, we get 
into the habit of regarding “nature” with its ultimata as the 
supreme guide to our minds, and so expect or endeavor to 
explain existing phenomena, or to deduce from the action of 
“‘nature”’’ the laws which are to govern our conduct. When it 
comes to evolution for a principle upon which to construct 
ethics, looking to the realization of a better state of things than 
actually exist, we meet only with the right of the strong as the 
determining factor of all that has ever been realized, and must 
stand aghast at the consequences of applying any such princi- 
ple to the amelioration of society. Hence, the humiliating 
conception of man which evolution teaches in contrast with 
that better idea of himself, which, if it was mistaken, neverthe- 
less was a stimulus to higher achievement; and the hopeless 
endeavor to find any exemplary encouragement in the action of 
“nature,” or some noble purpose and method which it was the 
aim of “nature” to realize, have only had the effect of turning 
man’s ideals and hopes into illusions. The only means which 
“nature” exhibits in the process of gaining her ends is opposed 
to all that is moral. When we consult her oracles, therefore, 
for a basis of ethics, we find or are told that there is none. 
The impression that this is the outcome of evolution is not yet 
general. It may be that it is not a legitimate consequence of 
it. But evolutionists are not industrious to prevent deception 
in this matter, while the general development of their own 
minds shows that they are succumbing more and more to the 
pessimistic influence of their doctrine precisely in the direction 
we have indicated. A combination of circumstances, political, 
social, moral, and perhaps economical, prevents any such practi- 
cal consequences as may be brought about by a long period of 
time, with successive generations of men, and the changes they 
involve, but this is no disproof of the possibilities which we are 
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considering and which represent evolution as radically modify- 
ing our ethical conceptions. 

We said that this tendency of the doctrine could be illustra- 
ted in the experience of four of the leading minds in this cen- 
tury. We proceed to show this in a conclusive manner, and 
the inference from it will be easy. We wish to show that the 
principles upon which evolution is based, at least in the present 
state of human thought, are relaxing all the influences which 
have tended to sustain the ideal aims of ethics, and are setting 
upin their stead conceptions that can only turn civilization into 
Pandemonium. Mr. Huxley’s is a striking instance of the 
tendencies of the doctrine and its influence upon the mind. In 
his earliest work on “ Man’s Place in Nature,” his optimism is 
predominant and he ventures to emphasize the vast moral 
superiority of man over the brutes, although tracing his physi- 
cal kinship with the apes. “No one,” he says, “is more 
strongly convinced than I am, of the vastness of the gulf 
between civilized man and the brutes; or is more certain that 
whether rom them or not, he is assuredly not of them. No 
one is less disposed to think lightly of the present dignity, or 
despairingly of the future hopes of the only consciously intel- 
ligent denizen of this world:” and then at a length which we 
cannot reproduce in these pages, he expatiates upon the gran- 
deur of human history and achievement, notwithstanding man’s 
lowly origin, and the method by which his results were attained. 
But many years afterward, in the WVineteenth Century, after 
mature reflection upon the theory of evolution he expresses 
himself in a very different tone. Here are two significant 
passages : 

“In the cycle of phenomena presented by man, the animal, no more 
moral end is discernible than in that presented by the lives of the wolf 
and the deer. However imperfect the relics of pre-historic men may 
be, the evidence which they afford clearly tends to the conclusion that 
for thousands and thousands of years, before the origin of the oldest 
known civilizations, men were savages of a very low type. They 
strove with their enemies and their competitors ; they preyed upon 
things weaker or less cunning than themselves ; they were born, mul- 
tiplied without stint, and died, for thousands of generations, alongside 
the mammoth, the urus, the lion, and the hyena, whose lives were 
spent in the same way; and they were no more to be praised or blamed 
on moral grounds than their less erect and more hairy compatriots.” 
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_And again in a thrust at Frederic Harrison he uses similar 
vigorous language : 

‘**T know no study which is so unutterably saddening as that of the 
evolution of humanity as it is set forth in the annals of history. Out 
of the darkness of pre-historic ages, man emerges with the marks of 
his lowly origin strongly upon him. He is a brute, only more intelli. 
gent than the other brutes; a blind prey to impulses, which as often as 
not lead him to destruction ; a victim to endless illusions which make 
his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill his physical life 
with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain degree of physical 
comfort and develops a more or less workable theory of life, in such 
favorable situations as the plains of Mesopotamia and of Egypt, and 
then for thousands and thousands of years struggles with varying for- 
tunes, attended by infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and misery, to main- 
tain himself at this point against the greed and ambition of his fellow- 
men. He makes a point of killing and otherwise persecuting all those 
who first try to get him to move on; and when he has moved on a step, 
he foolishly confers post mortem deification on his victims. He exactly 
repeats the process with all who want to move a step yet farther.” 

Schopenhaur could not give a more painful picture than 
this, and no one will question the source of the influence which 
produces so terrible a view of the past and so hopeless a pros 
pect for the future. 

Of Mr. Spencer’s case, a word will suffice. Readers of his 
“Social Statics,” published first in 1850, will recall the fact 
that one chapter, that on “The Divine Idea, and the Condi- 
tions of its Realization,” was in entire sympathy with theism. 
In the preface to the American edition in 1864 he expressly 
states that he no longer abides by the teleological implications 
of that chapter. In 1875, a foot-note to the same chapter 
says: “ Were I now to re-write this chapter the theological 
implications of the argument would be avoided.” When we 
recall the fact that the first edition of Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species” appeared in 1859, and recur to the still more impor- 
tant fact that the principal works of Mr. Spencer upon evolu- 
tion were written between 1850 and 1875, we easily discover 
what influence had drawn him away from the “ Divine Idea.” 

The general reader is more familiar with the incident of 
Darwin’s gradual alienation from his early religious beliefs, 
and the frank manner in which he avowed the agnostic con- 
clusions to which his study of the phenomena of evolution had 
brought him shows the tendencies of the doctrine in spite of 
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optimistic claims to the contrary. In the “ Descent of Man,” 
he spoke of “The ennobling belief in the existence of an 
Omnipotent God,” but his “ Life and Letters” show that the 
contemplation of the immoral spectacle represented in the 
fearful struggle for existence, apparent everywhere in the 
known universe, had effectually enervated those beliefs which 
had enabled him to look upon the administration of nature as 
a moral scheme, often represented as a scene of Edenic happi- 
ness. But evolution and the struggle for existence, the corol- 
lary of Malthusianism, turned these beliefs into illusions. 

The case of Carlyle is more striking and significant, because 
all his life he had rejected with disdain every doctrine which 
was offensive or dangerous to moral idealism. How he felt 
toward evolution is told in an anecdote of his meeting with 
Mr. Huxley after the latter’s return from his lectures on the 
subject in New York. Mr. Huxley was accosted in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ You are spending all your life to prove 
that men are descended from monkeys, while it takes more 
than our civilization to prevent them from being ogres.” But 
it was at the close of his life when the vehemence of his youth 
was exhausted, and when scientific conquests in regard to 
man’s origin had been almost completed, that the moral out- 
look of things extorted from him an unwilling confession, that 
the conception upon which he depended for combatting indif- 
ference to morals was falling into ruin, or vanishing behind 
the all-devouring eclipse of evolution, and no more interesting 
or significant an instance of utter moral powerlessness and 
despair is recorded of any man. It appeared as the death . 
knell to his philosophy, and the intellectual collapse which it 
foreshadowed is depicted in the following language of Mr. 
Froude : 


“He refused Darwin’s transmutation of species as unproved; he 
fought against it, though I could see he dreaded that it might turn out 
true. If the life of man was no more than the life of an animal, if he 
had no relation, or none which he could discern, with any being higher 
than himself, God would become an unmeaning word to him. Carlyle 
often spoke of this and with evident uneasiness. He was perplexed by 
the indifference with which the Supreme Power was allowing its exist- 
ence to be obscured. I once said to him, not long before his death, 
that I could only believe in a God which did something. With a cry 
of pain, which I shall never forget, he said, ‘He does nothing.’” 


VOL, XVII, 18 
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This was a surrender, and although we do not agree that his 
theological conception of the basis of morals is the correct one, 
because it is permeated throughout by too much reverence foe 
mere power or force, and the motives inspired by the notion 
of mere authority, nevertheless the instinct which led him to 
recognize the danger of removing a conception that has been 
in many instances the highest moral ideal yet attained by 
humanity, is to be respected for what it implies, namely ; that 
we cannot go to the lower animal world for the principles of 
conduct. The principle by which man has been elevated js 
an ideal, not the imitation of what is below him. But the 
tendency of evolution to discredit many of the traditional 
beliefs connected with man’s progress has carried with it the 
moral ideals that have been the vitalizing impulse to his 
achievements, and it is these that are threatened by adopting 
Darwinism which aspires to be the universal solvent of philo- 
sophie problems. The relaxation of moral enthusiasm which 
it produced in the instances quoted, or if habit, environment, 
education, and inherited influences prevailed to retain a true 
conception of morals and moral earnestness in any of them, 
the tendency to that relaxation is marked by the consciousness 
that nature is only a spectacle of remorseless cruelty and a 
poor object of reverence in the place of the moral being which 
evolution abandons. 

But we are not engaged in a refutation of evolution. So 
far as the present discussion is concerned, every aspect of the 
doctrine may be true. It certainly does give a truer concep- 
tion of what man 7s and has been, than all those systems which 
magnified the chasm between him and the brute. Man’s 
vanity and pride have assigned him a rank and a dignity 
which the facts of his conduct will not justify. He has 
flattered himself that he is only a little lower than the angels, 
which may be true for all that we know. But his conduet 
only shows him a little worse than the devil. The cynic and 
the pessimist are right. What we call civilization has accom- 
plished less than some would have us believe. Man’s real 
nature and habits are not so far removed from total depravity 
as the revolt against the theological dogma of that name might 
indicate. The means he employs to deceive and injure his 
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fellows, the cruelty he practices upon his inferiors in nature, 
his cunning and knavery in politics, in commercial trade, and 
in social aspirations, his greed and ambition, his universal self- 
ishness in public and private, with a catalogue of vices that 
would make a volume,—all these present a creature that would 
discourage the hopes of any moralist who is not deceived by 
fanciful notions about the superior character of man. We can 
see that good may come out of knowing these facts, and so be 
grateful to evolution for proving and emphasizing them. But 
all this is irrelevant to the question whether the theory fur- 
nishes the principle or the ideal end by which man is to be 
made better. Unless it does provide this condition, it must fail 
as an ethical theory. We may grant it all the power it claims 
for explaining the origin of things, but this is not to édealize 
its facts, its laws, or its causes for human example and imita- 
tion. A sense of idealization must have occurred before any 
feeling of duty could either originate or be effective, and this 
idealization must either represent something better than reality, 
or reality must come up to the standard of what is ideal. In 
the former case the doctrine of evolution does not supply the 
condition demanded by ethics. In the latter case, its advocates 
either misrepresent the administration of nature, or they must 
admit the inadequacy of their doctrine for ethical purposes. 
The whole difficulty originates in a circumstance not sufli- 
ciently considered by either the friends or foes of evolution. 
This is the long standing antithesis between the ideas of 
nature and of God, in connection with the doctrine that 
nature is a creation and a revelation of God. The history and 
development of this antithesis cannot be discussed here although 
it would be valuable as preparing the way for an analysis of an 
important question. But we must content ourselves with re- 
marking the fact that the conception of nature has always been 
the smybol for that kind of inflexible and unchanging law 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to associate with a free 
will and intelligence except by robbing them of all moral 
character. Even in the mythological stage of reflection, a 
period which Lotze so finely calls “the beautiful youth of 
man,” and when the phenomena of nature were looked upon 
as a carnival of spirits, human consciousness was not wholly 
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exempt from a belief in the fixity of events which appeared to 
disturb the loveliness of its illusions. A fearful spectre always 
loomed up in the background. It assumed the form of Fate, 
which, as every one knows, produced a nightmare upon the 
Greek mind, and, as knowledge increased, the idea of personal 
spirits above man was gradually eliminated from the problem 
of philosophy and morals. But man has never been able per- 
manently to look with composure upon the Gorgon face of 
brute reality, and hence under the influence of a system of 
codperating forces philosophical, religious, and political, after 
the decline of Greek and Roman civilization, he has endeavored 
to conceal or to transform the realities of nature by his concep- 
tion of God. But a dangerous paralogism was lurking in the 
twofold character of that conception. On the one hand, it 
was that of a cause or power which subordinated nature to its 
“sovereignty. This was the only escape from philosophic 
dualism and at the same time forced the conclusion that the 
handiwork must contain traces of its creator’s character. On 
the other hand, the conception of God was a moral ideal trans- 
cendently superior to anything discoverable in nature, and so 
was not assured of having either a personal reality outside of 
human consciousness, or an interest in a moral administration 
of the physical world which did not reveal it. As long as the 
study of nature was neglected, idealism succeeded in minimiz- 
ing or in keeping out of view the difficulties involved in the 
contrast between the ideal character of God and the thoroughly 
unideal character of his creation. But when scientific curiosity 
could no longer be suppressed and when evolution came in to 
consummate our knowledge of nature, a spectacle was revealed 
in “natural selection,” “the struggle for existence,” and “the 
survival of the fittest” that simply paralyzes every mind that 
had looked upon the administration of nature as a type of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness. The wisdom might be there, but 
the goodness was not, and in addition to the doubt raised about 
the existence of God by such facts, the quick and easy inference 
drawn from them was, or is likely to be, that man can hardly 
be bound by any conceptions or laws which the author of 
nature has not seen fit to embody in his own action. 

This is the impression which is so fatal to common moral 
ideals, and which will play such terrible havoc with the ordi- 
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nary mind when traditional influences have been eliminated by 
the general acceptance of evolution. We have shown what 
effect it had upon the minds of its chief apostles and may ex- 
pect it to exercise a more revolutionary influence upon minds 
which are not so well protected against its disintegrating power. 
Man cannot alter definite and long established convictions with 
impunity when a moral ideal is involved. Greek and Roman 
civilization, and the French Revolution, are proofs of this. 
Evolution changes our point of view from the theocentric to 
the physiocentric, and in so doing has exhibited beneath the sur- 
face of nature a method of action which is the very antithesis 
of morals and can no more be made the principle of virtue 
than civilization can be based upon perpetual war. The theo- 
centric position may not be true, but its assumed alternative, 
the physiocentric, with its struggle for existence and the moral 
upheaval it threatens, is less true, and makes it impossible to 
contemplate the vast difference between the idealism of the 
past and the pessimistic realism of nature, as described by Mr. 
Huxley, without recalling Carlyle’s allusion to Vesuvius. 
“The earth, green as she looks, rests everywhere on dread 
foundations were we farther down, and Pan to whose music 
the Nymphs dance has a ery in him that can drive all men 
distracted.” Can any means be discovered to calm alarm, or 
to show that men’s apprehensions are illusory ¢ 

“ Nature,” says Goethe, “is an object of fear, not of rever- 
ence.” Now it is reverence of some kind that is the primary 
condition of morals. We shall not affirm that it must be the 
reverence of God, although we can be true to the facts of ex- 
perience only if we admit that the conception of God, when 
idealized, has always shed a beautiful lustre over the specula- 
tions of history and of hope, and has had not a little influence 
in the moral development of man, even after accepting the 
worst and the most that can be said of the sins committed in 
that name. Hence it is no wonder that Carlyle uttered a cry 
of despair when he saw the doctrine of evolution driving 
everything before it. Ji was carrying with it, in his estima- 
tion, the foundation of ethics. His error could easily be 
pointed out had we the time and space to do so: but when we 
appreciate what the ideals have been that have accompanied 
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man’s development, it is not strange that Carlyle and all who 
assume the need of relying upon nature, or of regarding it 
other than it is, in order to encourage moral action, should feg] 
compelled, ole the disclosures of evolution, only to stand by 
and watch the immortal idea of God vanishing in thunder. 
clouds. It is reverence for an ideal above the laws of nature 
that is the basis of morals. But if, in the revelation of de. 
velopment, Ixion discovers that he has been embracing q 
cloud, he is not likely, when disenchanted of his illusion, to 
find in anything that is left an object of respect to supply the 
inspiration which has been lost. 

But we are not invoking the bugbear of consequences in order 
to refute evolution: for we do not think any remedy can be 
produced to avoid them by an attempt to resuscitate meta- 
physics or theology. Evolution has come to stay and will 
modify our ethics whether we will or no. But it is proper to 
present the contrast between the struggle for existence, or the 
right of the strong, and the principle upon which we endeavor 
to rise above the “laws of nature,” and to ask whether evolu- 
tion, as it is founded upon those laws, can reconstruct ethics or 
supply the ideal by which man regulates his moral conduct. 
If it does not, we can demand either that the theory be modi- 
fied, or that it be confessed inadequate to meet the necessities 
of the problem. The fact is, as we have seen, nature is a 
Medusa head on which no moralist can look and live, and 
although we cannot ignore evolution in ethics, we have only to 
remark one crucial fact which effectually assigns that doctrine 
a secondary place in the determination of moral conduct. 
Upon this fact we concentrate all the emphasis possible. It is 
that the whole of man’s moral achievements have been effected 
by putting limits to the struggle for existence. The value and 
importance of this generalization cannot be exaggerated and is 
the most direct refutation of the claim that evolution, as em- 
bodied in the “laws of nature,” has the first and last word to 
say in fixing the maxims of ethics. Mr. Huxley has admitted 
this generalization and stated it very forcibly in one of his 
‘ essays, but without any consciousness of its vast significance or 
of the limitations it imposes upon the interference of evolution 
in morals. Mr. Spencer is similarly unconscious of what he 
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concedes when he says, “that ethics has for its subject matter 
that form which universal conduct assumes during the last 
stages of evolution.” After this statement he ought to have 
seen that what had been said of the conduct of infusoria and 
polyps is irrelevant to the problem, although very interesting 
and instructive. But to raise the structure of ethics above 
everything embodied in the struggle for existence or the con- 
duct of the animal creation, and to condition man’s improve- 
ment upon the discovery and use of some means to frustrate 
the terrible operation of such a law, or to limit it, is granting 
all that the most obstinate opponent could demand, and offers 
the hopeful prospect of something better than despair or 
pessimism as the ideal of the future. 

It is true enough that such a criticism does not oppose evo- 
lution. It is only a demand that this doctrine shall not usurp 
the functions of a science which is not mainly historical. Evo- 
lution is doing a very legitimate work in destroying illusions, 
but the confidence which it inspires in this field cannot be 
transferred to any attempted reconstruction under shelter of 
that doctrine upon the idea of “nature,” because the antithesis 
between this and the moral ideal has been so sharply drawn 
that this antithesis requires previous consideration in order to 
avoid consequences worse than the illusions which are dissi- 
pated by Darwinism. The truth of this will be seen if we 
thoroughly realize what consequences to life would be involved 
in adopting as the highest norm of conduct the maxim which 
is the expressed formula of evolution; that might is the only 
right which the struggle for existence or the survival of the 
fittest seems to exemplify. Nor is it the religious interests 
alone that are concerned in such a warning. Criticisms of 
evolutionistic morals are most likely to come from that school 
of thought, and so to awaken suspicion, perhaps with some 
justice, when we consider the uniform series of defeats which 
theological thought has suffered. But not to apologize for its 
derelictions or to indicate a position from which it may be jus- 
tified, there are men whose religious presuppositions will not 
be in the way of the cogency of their opinions. They are 
John Morley and John Stuart Mill. Not having been 
absorbed in that kind of study which makes the physical 
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formule of evolution the associating centers of thought they 
were both conscious of a contrast between the ideal and te 
real, and the significance it had for morals which the habitual 
student of evolution does not always realize, but does not 
question when brought to his notice. They as students of 
man, independently of the mere physical causes which coipe. 
rated in his development, were moralists, and in both of them 
will be found that sympathy for humanity which is not only 
the highest characteristic of a thinker, but also insures an 
appreciation of conceptions above the application of mere 
power to the moral elevation of the race. Hence both of 
them plainly tell us that “nature” is no source for the moral 
ideals which are to govern the will; or if not “nature,” the 
idea of “nature” as it is so constantly represented. There 
may be a vast difference between “nature” and our conception 
of nature, but in constructing the basis of morals as a theory, 
we can deal only with the ¢dea of nature, and unless that pro- 
vides something equal in moral value to the principles to be 
guaranteed by it we must either give up what has hitherto 
passed for ethics, or confess the inadequacy of our supposed 
foundation of it. Most readers are familiar with Mill’s terri- 
ble arraignment of nature in his posthumous essays on religion. 
He closes that impeachment with the statement that “con- 
formity to nature has no connection whatever with right and 
wrong. The idea can never be fitly introduced into ethical 
discussions at all.” ‘‘ It has two principal meanings: it either 
denotes the entire system of things, with the aggregate of all 
their properties, or it denotes things as they would be, apart 
from human intervention. In the first of these senses, the 
doctrine that man ought to follow nature is unmeaning, since 
he has no power to do anything else than follow nature. In 
the other sense, the doctrine that he ought to make the spon- 
taneous course of things the model of his voluntary actions, is 
equally irrational and immoral. Irrational, because all human 
ection whatever consists in altering, and all useful action in 
improving, the spontaneous course of nature; immoral, be- 
cause the course of natural phenomena, being replete with 
everything which when committed by human beings is most 
worthy of abhorrence ; any one who endeavored in his actions 
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to imitate the natural course of things would be universally 
seen and acknowledged to be the wickedest of men.” 

Diderot, in a delicate case of conscience, where the virtue of 
a wife was pitted against the life of herself and children, 
observed: “In truth, 1 think nature heeds neither good nor 
evil; she is wholly wrapped up in two objects, the preserva- 
tion of the individual and the propagation of the species.” 
“True,” remarks John Morley, “but the moral distinction 
between right and wrong is so much wrung from the forces 
that Diderot here calls nature.” 

Both of these views are but different versions of what has 
been admitted by Huxley; namely, that all moral achievement 
is proportioned to the extent to which man can assign limits to 
the struggle for existence, and any system of evolution which 
disregards that fact or that principle will be found wanting. 
The most common error of both the speculative and the ordi- 
nary mind is that it fails to distinguish adequately between the 
process and the theory of evolution. The latter aims to form- 
ulate the basis, law, or principle which will explain the series 
of phenomena represented in the process, and the connection 
of each unit with every other. But we are not always assured 
that we have recognized in the theory all that exists in the 
process. If so, the formulated theory is defective, not in its 
scientific conception of the facts, but in its explanation of 
them. A theory may then be partly true, and partly false ; 
true in its general denomination of the process, but inadequate 
or false in assuming that the principle behind the process is 
equal to the functions assigned it. And we may go farther, 
and assert that a theory may be perfectly adequate in the 
causal explanation of a process, but inadequate in its deduc- 
tion of moral rules from the principle which serves as a phys- 
ical explanation of phenomena. This is precisely the prime 
error of evolutionists in their application of their doctrine to 
ethics. The principle of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest may be an adequate explanation of cer- 
tain phenomena, but they afford no basis for legislative 
purposes, and ethics is legislative, not explanatory. They are 
merely principles of force and indicate the means of making 
an idea effective, not of constituting its worth and legitimacy. 
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The explanation of a fact is one thing and the moral value 
both of the fact and the principle which accounts for it jg 
another. Hence we may easily enough accord the struggle for 
existence all the causal explanatory power claimed for it, but 
deny the adequacy of the theory so embodied for validating, or 
even psychologically or logically explaining, moral principles 
and moral ideals. These must transcend the struggle for 
existence, although they may employ the principle represented 
in it to make their own existence effective. The value of 
keeping this limitation in view consists in the fact that it will 
serve as a check to misplaced confidence and enthusiasm 
regarding the all-sufficiency of the doctrine of evolution. The 
actual achievements of the theory have concealed this limita- 
tion, while the assumed dependence of ethics upon a general 
philosophic theory of the universe has carried with the admis- 
sion of evolution its application to that field of phenomena in 
their nature and validity as well as their origin. But in the 
first flush of fairly won victory we may not always count the 
cost and the consequences of it, and they may be sufficient to 
impair the value of the victory itself. Precisely thus we may 
be hailing a triumph that is destined to issue in the loss of all 
the moralization the race has gained, merely because the elimi- 
nation of the moral from the only principle recognized by our 
doctrine must eviscerate every system of ethics founded upon 
it. Even the establishment of a truth may be at the expense 
of a moral ideal, when that truth happens to antagonize a view 
with which the ideal was associated. Our solicitude should be 
to avoid this consequence which may not be a necessary one, 
except to the logic of association. But it is nevertheless inevi- 
table when our fundamental principle is divested of all 
affinities with the moral. Thus the idea of “nature,” con- 
ceived as excluding the moral, leaves the problem of ethics 
untouched and unsolved; conceived as including it, it is value- 
less for antagonizing any of the theories to which evolution is 
opposed. But it generally has the former conception in all 
speculative efforts and produces an influence to accord with 
the implications involved. There is a fixed connection be- 
tween what a man believes or admires and what he is. If it 
be a moral ideal above the principle of “nature,” something 
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by which to measure his imperfection, he may hope to direct 
his will by a superior object: but if it be only the spectacle or 
example of what is below him; if he can aim at nothing 
higher than the exercise of force, he may well despair of the 
future, for it would only present him as the victim of hopeless 
illusions. ‘“ Nature,’ viewed from the plane of ethics, is only 
a spectacle of non-moral forces. It is the fierce indignation at 
injustice and wrong everywhere manifested by mere con- 
formity to natural law, and the splendid endeavor to realize 
some unattained ideal, that makes man’s conduct ethical, and 
invests life with so much moral grandeur, although for the 
moment that it passes it may be marked by a shadow. 
J. H. HYsLop. 
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Articte VI—AN OPEN LETTER JN RE THE ARTI 
CLE ENTITLED “A POETICAL HEART-BREAK” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEw. 


Dear Sir :—Under the title of “A Poetical Heart-break,” 
an anonymous writer dating from the University Club, New 
York, published in the Wew Englander for August an at. 
tempt to trace a private experience in certain lyrics and verses 
of Lord Tennyson, and to fasten upon them a definite personal 
meaning for which no warranty has been given by the poet 
himself, and for which I venture to think no warranty can be 


[Norr.—It is due to the writer of “ A Poetical Heart-break” to 
say that in submitting his MS. to the editor he deprecated even 
more strenuously than this critic does the possibility of an unwar- 
rantable intrusion within the precincts of a poet’s private life 
through the medium of his verses, and expressly withdrew the 
Article from consideration, or acceptance, if in the opinion of the 
editor it was open to objection on this ground. But as it neither 
invents nor urges any theory controversially, but merely follows a 
train of thought which leads to a suggestive study of a favorite 
poet in a new aspect, and largely by quotation, it was deemed 
quite safe to leave it to the reader to sift the fanciful from 
the serious, and accept or reject according to his or her own 
choice and judgment. Apparently his commentary does not 
go beyond the sanction of the text either in expression or infer- 
ence, and the writer carefully refrains from asking any one to 
accept either the poet’s lines or his own interpretation as literal 
biography. The only thing for which he may perhaps be held 
responsible is in venturing to detect and trace a possible reality 
as the moving inspiration of what very likely may be mere random 
poetic fancies in the mode of expression; and in deducing from 
this the solution of an interesting psychological problem. If the 
solution is correct the study may be not without interest and profit 
to some, aside from its immediate personal bearing, since it reveals 
mental and emotional conditions which, if not true to actual 
experience in this instance, might well be so in some others.— 
Ep. New EnGianper AND YALE Review. 
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adduced. Had the writer not disclaimed for his Article the 
character of a jew d’ esprit, it would have been possible to class 
it with that which he cites from the St. James Gazette, and 
with those burlesques of the laureate which have occasionally 
appeared in Punch. His disclaimer, however, is unequivocal ; 
and as Lord Tennyson has recently felt obliged to repudiate 
through his son certain identifications of persons and localities 
by the author of “In Tennyson Land” and others, and to 
insist that the lyrics in question are entirely dramatic, I ven- 
ture to ask your courtesy to allow me a few words in reply to 
your anonymous contributor. Permit me therefore briefly to 
analyze his argument. 

In the first place, four several characters, three of which 
belong to the poet’s earlier period, are selected as representing 
the various phases of a personal passion and of its subject, in 
spite of the fact that in feeling, in catastrophe, in texture, and 
in setting the poems are quite unlike, and that their appear- 
ance covers a period of nearly a quarter of a century. These 
are Lady Clara Vere de Vere, the Letty of “Edwin Morris,” 
the Cousin Amy of “Locksley Hall,” aud the heroine of 
“Maud.” 

Allow me to devote a word or two to each of the four lyrics. 
In the first we have a lover evidently belonging to the lower 
walks of life committing suicide because he has had the misfor- 
tune to love a cold patrician beauty, who, when he declares his 
passion, fixes on him a vacant stare and slays him with her 
noble birth. It is a subject familiar enough in English 
romance—one that we naturally meet with in a country in 
which an aristocracy of birth forms a prominent part of its 
social life; and it may be dismissed without further comment. 

In “ Locksley Hall” the subject is a different one: the poet 
endeavors to bring before us the effect of a disappointment in 
love upon a noble and sensitive spirit capable of turning for 
consolation to the thoughts that make us men and to the serried 
history of the development of mankind. The lovers here are 
cousins ; and it is the poverty of the hero, who in this case is a 
poet and a gentleman, and the weakness of the heroine, “ ser- 
vile to a shrewish tongue,” which furnish the catastrophe. 
Amy marries the wealthy suitor favored by her guardians, and 
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her lover finds relief from his disappointment in a passion of 
the intellect—by absorption in the mental and material prog. 
ress of the race. Here the heroine is the very opposite of the 
Lady Clara; it is her weakness and not her strength which 
hastens the catastrophe: and the single point of similarity 
between the two lyrics lies in their having for their subjects 
some phase of disappointed love. 

In “Edwin Morris” there are certain elements which are 
common to “Locksley Hall,” and others that are common to 
“ Maud,” though the heroine differs from both the poet’s later 
characters, and the similarity is only in some part of the catas. 
trophe. It is to be noted also that, though coming in time 
before the intenser feeling either of “Maud” or of “ Locksley 
Hall,” the lover is already able to look back upon his love 
serenely, and to pardon her, not for her own sake, but because 
she forms a part of those fresh days which do not now return, 
It is pain sanctified by the lapse of time, and by that feeling 
which the imagination attaches almost always to the distant 
past. 

In “Maud ” the subject is a wider one than in either of the 
lyrics I have instanced. Its theme is the power of love to 
bring harmony into a life disturbed by the shallowness and in- 
sincerity of the modern era—by its Manchesterism, its hollow 
political Quakerism, its policy of peace at any price with or 
without honor, its obtrusion of a mercantile standard as a meas- 
ure for the souls of men. The course of true love, however, 
does not run smooth: a family feud, growing out of the dis 
honesty of the heroine’s father, interposes at first a barrier to 
their union, though Maud is faithful to her lover throughout 
and willing to brave everything for his sake. In a duel forced 
upon him against his will, the lover slays—or thinks he slays— 
Maud’s brother, and is vbliged to flee the country. From the 
anarchy of feeling engendered by this catastrophe, the hero is 
rescued by the breaking out of the Crimean War, which he 
looks upon as an evidence that the spirit of selfishness has not 
quite dominated the heroic in the national life. He enlists in 
his country’s army ; embraces the purpose which the present 
seems to assign him; and is at one with his kind through a 
common suffering voluntarily endured. 
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Such are some of the several elements of the poems which 
our contributor has instanced; it will be for the reader to 
judge whether their divergences of feeling and of action tend 
to support or to preclude the theory he has elaborated when 
measured by the customary canons of criticism. 


The insinuation that the appearance of the Jn Memoriam 
no earlier than 1850 is due to the cause suggested by your con- 
tributor is one with which it is impossible to close: it is simply 
a gratuitous surmise unsupported by any evidence. But when 
your contributor attempts to establish his theory by an appeal 
to the Jn Memoriam itself—telling us that this “ cannot be 
read in its full significance” by the light of the death of 
Arthur Henry Hallam alone, and importing his interpretation 
of the poem into it to explain in it what he is pleased to con- 
sider occult, and maintains that the element he has discovered 
“may be said to constitute almost the warp and woof of the 
entire poem,” he is trenching upon grounds of literary criti- 
cism, a8 well as upon what is one of the most sacred utterances 
of bereaved affection; and may be subjected to analysis in his 
turn. 

Permit me therefore to dissect a few of his assumptions. 
The first lines quoted are the closing quatrain of the sixty- 
eighth division of the poem: 


‘* But ere the lark hath left the lea 
I wake and I discern the truth ; 
It is the trouble of my youth 
Which foolish sleep transfers to thee.” 


It would seem that no key to these lines would be needed by 
any thoughtful reader, since in order to understand them it is 
simply necessary that the division shall be studied as a whole. 
In the opening verse the poet tells us that “ when in the down 
he sinks his head,” sleep robs him of the grief which follows 
his waking moments, since in sleep he cannot think of his 
friend as really dead, but dreams of him as walking with him 
“as ere he walked forlorn.” But the phantasmagoria of sleep, 
which robs him of his personal sense of loss, retaliates by trans- 
ferring the look of sadness from his own face to his friend’s : 
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‘But what is this? I turn about, 
I find a trouble in thine eye, 
Which makes me sad I know not why ; 
Nor can my dream resolve the doubt.” 

What his dream cannot do, however, his waking fancy does do; 
he tells us that ere the lark has left the lea he wakes and he 
discerns the truth: it is the trouble of his youth—that is, his 
sorrow for his friend’s decease—which foolish sleep transfers 
to the dreamed of features of his friend. 

In other words, the grief of which he is relieved by sleep is 
not obliterated; it is only transferred to the person of hig 
friend ; the two for a moment seem to change their places. In 
the realm of dreams he is himself not the bereaved but the 
bereaver. As more than once occurs in the poem, the poet is 
permitted to study and dwell upon his grief as though it were 
outside himself, as though he were not its subject but its ob- 
ject. Read in this sense, the puzzle which your contributor 
finds in the lines entirely disappears. 

The second quotation is from the fifty-ninth division, where 
the poet apostrophizes Sorrow as the spirit of grief personified, 
addressing her throughout the four quatrains of which it is 
composed. It is to her that the lines italicised are addressed ; 
and I am unable to discern that they present any difficulty 
when read in their true connexion. 


Again: with regard to the opening lines of the seventieth 
division, your contributor tells us that, while these may properly 
apply to the dead friend of the poet, “the closing verse evi- 
dently has another inspiration.” Let me confess that I am at 
a loss to discover upon what ground so singular a dictum may 
be founded. After telling us that he is unable to see the 
features of his friend aright when he strives to paint them on 
the background of the mind, but that “the hues are faint and 
mixed with hollow masks of night,” the poet adds that what 
he cannot do by the powers of his will “a wizard music” does 
for him by rolling away the curtain that oppresses him : 

‘* And through a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair form and makes it still.” 

This it seems to me, is comprehensible enough : and it has 

been, I believe, an accepted canon of interpretation for at least 
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three centuries that where a simple and obvious sense exhausts 
the language of any writer, an occult and strained interpreta- 
tion is inadmissible. 

The assertion that “it is with the sweetheart only ” that he 
communes in the verses commencing (Cxx!II.) : 


‘+O wast thou with me, dearest, then 
When I rose up against my doom ?” 


receive an emphatic denial in the third stanza which succeeds 
it, where the “ thou” plainly refers to the dead friend, whose 
name is directly mentioned. 

The perversion with regard to section oxxv. is too obvious 
toneed dissection; and the present tense referred to in the 
eighty-fifth division explains itself by a reference to the second 
verse, Which is addressed to a common friend of the mourner 
and the mourned, who has demanded of the poet what kind of 
life it is he leads— 

‘¢ And whether trust in things above 
Be dimmed by sorrow, or sustained ; 
And whether love for him have drained 
[His] capabilities of love.” 

The poet tells this friend that his words “have virtue such as 
draws a faithful answer from the heart,” and goes on to 
describe the effect of Arthur’s death upon him since first he 
learned 


‘¢ That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him and he slept.” 


and in closing adds the natural assurance— 


‘¢ My heart, though widowed, will not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another living breast ;” 


offering the primrose of his autumnal friendship as the best he 
has now to give, though it is unlike the primrose of their earlier 
vernal intercourse. 


Once more: the concluding quotation from section xoviL., 
which your contributor regards as “telling pretty much the 
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whole story in a very significant way,” lends itself to a far sim. 
pler and less incongruous interpretation, as well as one that js 
universally accepted. In the opening verses there is a refer. 
ence, first, to the difference which the enfranchisement of 
death has made between the poet and his friend, which he 
emphasizes by the symbol of the spectre on the Alpine mist— 
an image suggested apparently by Feuerbach, as the last line 
seems to show. He then goes on to dwell upon this enfran- 
chisement, and to see in himself only a pale reflection of his 
friend—a spirit not fit to be his full companion in the realm of 
the unseen, but to bear to him that relation which the simple 
wife of some trained student bears to him whose life she tries 
to share : 
‘* Her faith is fixed and cannot move, 
She darkly feels him great and wise, 


She dwells on him with faithful eyes : 
‘I cannot understand : I love.’” 


Aside from furnishing us with an example of the antithesis 
which pervades the poem from end to end, this is a representa- 
tion of the humility of affection transforming the poet into the 
subordinate of his friend: a phase of feeling which meets us 
frequently in the poem, and which is explicable enough, | 
venture to think, to all who have ever entered into the sphere 
of a sublime regard. 


This closes the list of the quotations from the Zn Memoriam 
to which I desire to call the attention of your readers: and I 
must confess, sir, that it has been with difficulty that I have 
been able to look upon your contributor as serious in his 
attempt to read his interpretation into the sincerest and most 
profoundly personal and self-disclosing monody ever written in 
any tongue. 

One word with regard to the remaining argument: Lord 
Tennyson has long been known for the depth and delicacy of 
his personal friendships. Outside the bounds of his own 
family and the friend commemorated in the Zn Memoriam, 
the names of Maurice, of the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, of Sir 
John Simeon, of James Spedding, of Fitzgerald, of Lord 
Dufferin will at once occur to every reader. It is to one such 
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friend that the lines prefaced to “The Palace of Art” are 
addressed, as is evidenced both by their language and by their 
feeling ; and so far from this preface being the summing up of 
the subject which your contributor professes to find in the Jn 
Memoriam, it appears in the poet’s second volume, being pub- 
lished in 1832, as it seems to me is strictly germane to the sub- 
ject which it introduces, and to that alone. 

I forbear, sir, to trouble your readers further: but it was 
impossible for me to see the most sublime of human utterances 
over the grave of a friend treated as your anonymous contribu- 
tor treats it without a protest alike in the interest of literary 
criticism and of a refined and reverent taste. 

Into the wider subject of the relation of the poet to his 
material I do not desire to enter, nor could your courtesy well 
permit me the space such a discussion must necessarily require 
but those of us who remember the stanzas of “The New 
Timon,” which Lord Tennyson has magnanimously expunged 
from the later editions of his works, and to show the lines 
“ After Reading a Life and Letters,” and those entitled “The 
Dead Prophet” are familiar, can only regret that a gentleman 
dating from a leading club in the metropolis of the United 
States should so far transcend the limits of literary courtesy, 
and infringe those canons of interpretation which the laureate 
himself has so unmistakably insisted on, as anonymously to 
trespass upon ground universally eonceded as sacred to the in- 
dividual in all civilized countries in the case of the least signifi- 
cant of mankind. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Wituam Hices. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





ArticLeE VIL—THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS oF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATRs, 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE GRADUATING CLASSES 
AT THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE YALE LAW 
SCHOOL, ON JUNE 24TH, 1890, By CHARLES J. BONA- 
PARTE, Esq. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Graduating Classes: 


Tue fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “. . . when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of the State or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State.” To whatever exigencies of the time its 
enactment may have been immediately due, this provision ex- 
presses a principle which is every day more and more generally 
and practically recognized in our political ethics, although to 
our great-grandfathers it would have appeared equally unreason- 
able and unjust. We are not yet prepared to say that the right 
to participate in government shaJl not be limited by sex; it seems 
scarcely possible that we shall ever say that this shall not in 
some degree depend upon age, or that it may not be forfeited by 
crime ; but any other distinction in this regard between citizens 
is for us an anomaly, and prima facie oppressive. By the letter 

of the law a State which disfranchises idiots or lunatics or tramps 
not actually convicted of vagrancy, should suffer a corresponding 
diminution in its representation, and, if such a result is improba- 
ble, this arises from the facts that the first two classes of the 
community seldom claim political privileges, while the last, like 
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the well known little pig of fable, “won’t stay still long enough 
to be counted.” We do not admit that a man’s intelligence or 
education, habits, reputation or means, can appreciably affect his 
fitness to exercise political power. If he is a male of the species 
homo sapiens, has completed the twenty-first year of a life hon- 
orable or shameful, useful or useless or worse than useless, and 
has escaped, by whatsoever means, a successful criminal prosecu- 
tion, then the difference between his qualities as a ruler and the 
qualities of a Pericles or Hampden or Washington, becomes one | 
of those least things whereof the law takes no account. 

Founded upon this principle we have “a government of the 
people, by the people, and,” in theory, “for the people.” Ido 
not intend to discuss its abstract merits or shortcomings, but 
propose to consider very briefly how far certain salient character- 
istics of our polity are to be attributed more or less directly to 
our popular government ; and I ask your indulgence to this end 
with the less hesitation because I believe that some enlightened 
and fair-minded critics of our institutions misunderstand the 
influence exerted on these by the progressive dilution of our 
electorate during the past hundred years. Doubtless much that 
is typically “‘ American” is so because America furnishes the 
most striking, if not the only, example in modern times of a pure 
democracy in permanent control of a great nation, yet American 
democracy is too often credited with results, whether for good 
orill, which are in nowise its fruit and which it may even tend 
to minimize or remove. 

I would first note that our form of government has nothing to 
do, either as a hindrance or as a help, with two of the greatest 
blessings enjoyed by the American people. Compulsory military 
service is unknown here and war very improbable, not because 
we have no king and no nobility, but because we have no neigh- 
bors, or at least, none who, according to any human foresight, 
can grow into rivals. There is room here for everybody, not 
because everybody has a vote, but because land is so plenty and 
men are, as yet, so few. I have indeed seen the statement that 
republics, and more particularly democratic republics, are essen- 
tially unwarlike, but speaking where I am and to the hearers I 
see before me, I may assume that this extraordinary misreading” 
of history needs no correction. When, a quarter of a century 
since, the people of these United States had to decide the 
momentous question whether in North America there should be 
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one great power, or more than one, they decided it once for all, 
No Roman senator or citizen echoed Cato’s warning more heartily 
than they when they said “delenda est” of any possible com- 
petitor for supremacy on the continent. They decided then, and 
decided wisely, that any war, however bloody, any waste, how- 
ever lavish, of life and treasure and human suffering must be 
borne, if needful, that they and their children should have forever 
a world to themselves. And of their sacrifices we reap the just 
fruit ; we are not perpetually thinking about fighting and getting 
ready to fight, only because when our fathers had fighting to do 
they fought to a finish. To their foresight and resolution we 
owe an immense debt of happiness, but democracy did not make 
them thus resolute and tar seeing. Other governments of widely 
different constitution, that of Rome contending with Hannibal, 
that of England, in the first years of this century, have dealt as 
firmly and as providentially with like problems, and received a 
support as cordial and unwavering from the peoples they ruled. 
Still less has our popular government put so many square leagues 
of fertile land between the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Rio 
Grande and the Great Lakes, and with these the life-giving 
forces furnished to our body politic by this vast area for untram- 
meled growth. It has been well said that an immense store of 
moral energy has gone into the material development of the 
country, but in such a task this energy is exercised, not exhausted. 
As a smith’s arm grows the stronger with every blow he deals, 
so every new province reclaimed from weeds and wild beasts and 
wandering savages, has served to purify and invigorate the older 
communities, whose children did the work. Mischief, as we all 
know, is supplied to order and in unlimited quantities by an ever 
watchful provider for idle hands, but in our country there are no 
idle hands, except those too puny and nerveless to do a man’s 
work in mischief or anything else. Our two leisured classes, 
club men and tramps, if always useless and sometimes annoying, 
are in nowise dangerous, and we can turn potential nihilists into 
pioneers. But democracy is not the cause of all this ; men are 
not fitted to be pioneers by the privileges of voters, although 
they are fitted to be voters by the training of pioneers. Our 
system of internal colonization owes little or nothing of its 
success to our system of popular government, although our 
popular government may, perhaps, owe much to our internal 
colonization. 
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To form an intelligent judgment regarding any government, 
we should consider, first, its scope, then its means of action, and, 
lastly, its efficiency and economy, or, in other words, what work 
is given it to do, how it is equipped to do this work, and how 
thoroughly or imperfectly, and at what cost is the work in fact 
done. One of the most marked characteristics of our polity is 
the limited scope of governmental action. We ask and permit 
our rulers to do only such work as no one else can do for us; or 
if this statement is a little too sweeping, we require clear proof 
that they can do it better than it will otherwise be done before 
entrusting it to them. In case of any doubt, the presumption is 
in favor of private agencies ; prima facie the State’s interven- 
tion is an evil, and the onus probandi rests always on its advo- 
eates. The consequences of this fixed mental attitude in the 
American people are far-reaching, and, in my opinion, profoundly 
salutary. To cite but a single illustration, it is because and 
only because we strive to make the State’s duties as few and as 
easy as possible, that we have perfect religious liberty, and yet 
wellnigh all the political advantages which flow from a legal 
sanction to religious influences. This aspect of our national life 
is peculiarly puzzling to a foreigner. He is told that in America, 
the law knows nothing of religion and treats all churches just as 
it treats base-ball clubs; yet on Sunday he finds the daily habits 
of the people seriously modified by law in deference to religious 
opinions ; he sees the proceedings of most legislative bodies 
opened by a religious service, may hear a Court reject a witness’ 
testimony for want of religious belief, on grounds which would 
render not a few among the statesmen of Continental Europe 
avowedly incompetent, and learns that in almost every State, 
church buildings are exempted from taxation, and clergymen 
from militia service or jury duty. It is hardly surprising if he 
does not readily understand this, and yet the explanation is very 
simple. We are, in fact, essentially a religious people, but we 
do not deem the civil government competent to determine the 
comparative merits of different faiths. That function is reserved 
to the individual citizen, and wherever public opinion ceases to 
be practically unanimous as to questions of belief or morals, the 
State’s province ends. 

Our civil rulers are not anointed of the Lord; their oath of 
office has no quasi-sacramental efficacy to make them providential 
leaders in the paths of salvation; their concern is with the 
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things of Cesar, and we have no wish that they should meddle 
with what concerns them not. And as we forbid the State to 
become a Church, so we forbid, or at least discourage its under. 
taking any business to which anybody else can and will attend, 
Advocates of communistic experiments among us are men who 
have not yet become, who for the most part, never will become 
Americans ; for the mass of our people their visions of Utopia 
are unattractive and well nigh unintelligible ; an omniscient and 
omnipotent government, making everybody happy according to 
rule, is to Americans not only a dream but a nightmare. 

But is this self-helpfulness due to democracy? Do we limit 
the province of the government thus strictly, because in that 
government all of us share? Are we, in short, so free because 
we are so nearly equal before the law? These questions are 
answered if we remember that freedom is our heritage, equality 
we have made for ourselves. Our forefathers had been free 
from time whereof the memory of man ran not to the contrary 
before the Declaration of Independence proclaimed all other men 
of right their equals; we have grown no more, if not less, free, 
since the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments have given their 
logical effect to these words. The doctrine that, presumptively 
a man can take better care of himself than the State can take of 
him, came to America with the tongue and the laws of our 
mother country; in asserting it, we say as truly as did the 
parliament of Merton, Nolumus leges Anglie mutare. Indeed, 
to my mind, the gravest problem of our future is whether indi- 
vidual liberty, as we know it, can permanently co-exist with 
popular government; whether it is possible to make or keep 
men equal without abridging their freedom, as a trade-union 
prevents one workman from over-topping his fellows only by 
dwarfing all alike. 

Habeas Corpus and the Dartmouth College decision have 
tempered and elevated American democracy, but, except for an 
optimist, it is an open question whether, even in America, there 
can be long a democracy of freemen. 

Such, however, is the government we now have, and whatever 
may be its future dangers or present short-comings, it has at least 
the undoubted merit of irresistible strength. We jealously 
narrow its sphere of action, but within that sphere we permit no 
resistance to its will. Public opinion in the United States is 
thoroughly sound and healthy when dealing with law-breakers ; 
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we have our full share of those old ladies of both sexes whose 
reasoning faculties are located in their lachrymal glands, but 
nowhere to my knowlege is the national conscience less confused 
by that morbid shrinking from the use of physical force against 
evil doers which is a moral malady of the age. We hardly under- 
stand why the English should hesitate to give their policemen 
firearms ; “need a body cry” if an officer’s revolver does now 
and then save our Courts the trouble of trying a burglar, and cut 
off his chance of “burgling” again when released or escaped 
from prison? We think of such a catastrophe as Louis XVIII. 
thought of Lord Byron’s death: “C'est un mauvais sujet de 
moins ; voila tout.” Nor have we any of the tenderness for tur- 
bulent or disaffected people which springs, more or less con- 
sciously, from a belief or suspicion that, however wrong-headed 
these may be as to their remedies, their discontent is due to real 
grievances. We feel that where every citizen has his share in 
making the laws, those claim more than their share who ask the 
privilege of breaking them ; that a minority which refuses obedi- 
ence attempts usurpation. And, as the law is made by all, it is 
the business of all to aid in its enforcement. It is not the King’s 
peace, but the people’s peace which here is broken by crime, 
and so it is not the King’s concern but the concern of the whole 
community to guard against or punish the breach. The sense of 
this solidarity among all citizens is illustrated, a little paradoxi- 
cally perhaps, but nevertheless conspicuously by our much mis- 
judged custom of lynching. I do not deny that this summary 
system of criminal procedure has very serious drawbacks, but 1 
believe its advantages are generally underestimated and its 
theory is too often misunderstood. Sir Henry Maine has pointed 
out that in a primitive society the growth of Criminal Law is re- 
tarded by the very distinctness with which the conception of 
crime as a wrong to the community is realized. At first the 
State deals with its internal as with its external enemies by the 
immediate exercise of its military strength, and every sentence is 
less a judgment than a bill of attainer. It is only when the 
State has come to mean rather an abstract entity than you and 
me and all of us or when it has been personified in some individ- 
ual sovereign, that the question whether a prisoner is guilty- of 
any offence against society becomes overshadowed by the 
question whether he can be convicted of the particular charge 
against him under the law and the evidence, and a criminal 
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proceeding is converted from a vindication of the commv. 
nity’s safety and dignity into a trial of skill between the 
government and the traverser, adapted especially to determine 
whether the latter has committed the Spartan’s unpardonable 
fault of being found out. Now lynching is caused by a revival 
of the primitively vivid conception of crime as a wrong to 
society, to society viewed, not as a creation of the mind, but as 
simply an aggregate of its members; some of these members 
know or believe that they (together with all others) have been so 
wronged ; they only see to it that the wrong receives its appro- 
priate punishment. In so doing they themselves take some liber- 
ties with the law, but they may remind a harsh critic of the king 
who fell overboard and was allowed to drown by too-respectful 
sailors because they feared to profane his sacred person in hand- 
ling it. In practice the system is unquestionably liable to abuse. 
Judge Lynch may make mistakes, and his mistakes can be cor- 
rected by no writ of error, but if the number of failures of justice 
in his court could be compared with those in our more regular 
tribunals, I am not sure that he need fear the result. I believe 
that very few innocent men are lynched, and, of those who have 
not committed the particular offence for which they suffer, a still 
smaller proportion are desirable members of society. It is, of 
course, an evil that the law should be occasionally enforced by 
lawless means, but it is, in my opinion, a greater evil that it 
should be habitually duped and evaded by means formally lawful. 
A few defaulting State treasurers or “ boodle ” aldermen hanging 
untried to lamp-posts might not be an edifying spectacle, but it 
would have more wholesome effect on public officials than a long 
series of quashed indictments, disagreeing juries, forfeited “straw” 
recognizances, and varying phases of legal impunity for prosper- 
ous scoundrelism. 

In truth, lynching is an attempt to supply within the unques- 
tioned province of the government the government’s equally un- 
questioned deficiency, and its practice constitutes a grave and 
disquieting symptom of the evil it seeks to remedy. If popular 
government does not so administer justice as to satisfy the moral 
sense of the people, then popular government fails to fulfill its 
duty. A government, like every other contrivance of man or 
production of nature, must be judged by its fruits. The worth 
of American democracy will be gauged by our answers to two 
questions, namely :—To what .manner of men does it entrust 
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political power? And how well or how ill do these men exercise 
that power? These questions involve comparisons, and compari- 
sons are proverbially odious, because seldom fair, but I shall not 
test the merits of our rulers and of their rule by any foreign 
standards. I ask you to measure the leaders of the thoroughly 
democratic America of to-day by the leaders of the far less demo- 
cratic America of a century since, and the management of our 
public affairs by the management of our great industrial and edu- 
cational enterprises. A year ago the highest officers of the 
Union were welcomed by those of our greatest State and greatest 
City in celebrating the centennial anniversary of our first Presi- 
dent’s assumption of office: how looked these men and all the, 
other dignitaries around them when shadowed by the memories 
of those who had a hundred years before accompanied or greeted 
Washington ? 

Yale and Harvard are ruled by oligarchies ; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Central are plutocracies ; are these 
corporations managed with greater or less fidelity, skill, and 
success than are shown in the administration of, for example, the 
City or the State of New York? And how, think you? Would 
the universities be better governed, or worse, if every citizen, 
learned or ignorant, of New Haven or Cambridge, had, by right 
of birth or residence, a voice in their affairs? Would the rail- 
roads be more or less prosperous if the stockholders had to share 
their control with all the brakemen and switch-tenders in their 
employ, or with all the passengers and shippers who use them ? 
In brief, is it true that as a ruler on any field or for any end zoAv 
té diapéperv ov Sei vomtderv avSpwanov avSpw@rxov? 

It is not true; it is not really believed to be true by any 
thinking man; and from its assumption of set purpose as a 
postulate in any scheme of government there will flow all the 
baleful consequences of a deliberately acted lie. We have not 
escaped the penalty, but it is the lighter for us because we have 
been half-hearted in the sin; we indeed set up a popular govern- 
ment, but we give that government the least possible to do, and 
when its inefficiency becomes dangerous we help it out with even 
this trifling work. We get along with so little ruling that we 
can in some measure afford to be careless as to the quality of our 
rulers ; our resources are so boundless, the work of their develop- 
ment is so absorbing, our national life is so overflowing with 
energy and health, that we will not lose the time we can ill 
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spare “o’er petty quarrels upon petty things” among the petty 
men we endure as politicians. In the exuberance of our youth. 
ful strength, we think we can neglect little ailments, formidable 
perhaps to those without our immense advantages. But a day 
of reckoning awaits this heedlessness. We cannot, with in- 
punity, dismiss from thought the character and conduct of our 
public men, although we may be rich enough to bear any degree 
of mismanagement and profusion. Corruption creeps surely into 
an ill-regulated national family, and it is no less true now than 
when Burke spoke that “there never was dong a corrupt govern- 
ment of a virtuous people.” To-day Americans confront the 
problem whether they shall purify their government, or their 
government shall debase them. 

We shall purify our government and the universities of 
America must lead in the work. We need an aristocracy in the 
true and original, not the technical and perverted, sense of the 
word ; a government by the men best fitted to govern ; it is for 
Yale and her siste.s to supply such men. You, gentlemen of the 
Faculty of this old and honored seat of learning, you do less than 
your part if any youth leaves your walls believing that he owes 
no greater debt to his country than if they had never sheltered 
him. I call on you to teach those for whose after lives you must 
so largely answer that the post and the work of each citizen in 
the commonwealth are fixed for him by no Procrustean standard 
of legal uniformity, but by his faculties and his blessings ; that 
when God gives him light and strength to wield power for the 
good of his fellow men, He gives with them the right to claim 
and the duty to seek such power. Teach them to reject in word 
and action a mischievous sophism, so shallow that to clearly state 
is to expose it, but which, repeated parrot-like by thousands who 
recognize its emptiness, has maimed and distorted our conception 
of civic duty. Teach them to see, not that men are essentially 
and by nature unequal, for of that only the blind could fail, but 
that it is unworthy of a good and brave man to shut his eyes to 
what is. In short, teach them, in this, as in every other, field of 
thought, to know and tell and act the truth, and this truth shall 
make them, and others through them, truly and worthily free ! 
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ArticLtE VIII.—EUGENE SCHUYLER. 


TuErRE was a man worth loving, for he was a good hater as 
well as a good lover! Not one grain of indifference in the man ; 
not a single faculty or perception which was not active and 
strong. Force which made hard work a keen delight to him, 
sympathy which drew him into close relations with every other 
honest thinker, simple humanity which discovered the essence 
of all “good things to enjoy :” these traits he had in singular 
perfection. I never heard him say, nor can I now imagine his 
saying, such a weak thing as “I don’t care.” He did care, and 
work, and enjoy, and love honesty, and hate sham, with his 
whole heart. A whole-hearted man. 

Now I have no doubt pretentious people, frauds, shams, and 
shirks, feared him and—so far as such petty natures are capa- 
ble of hatred—hated him. I have no doubt of this, but I can- 
not positively assert it; for my own experience has been, that, 
having spoken about Eugene Schuyler with many people in 
many different parts of the world, all have expressed warm 
admiration for my friend—all except one fellow, and he was 
just a mean scamp of a fellow whose approval I myself should 
not like to have, for his approval would imply some mean trait 
in me. 

After all, can even frauds and shams and shirks really with. 
hold the admiration due to such an example of force and sym- 
pathy and simple humanity? I have just said I do not doubt 
it; but who knows? Eugene Schuyler’s personality, which 
does not cease in his death and which cannot be forgotten, is a 
very precious thing to the friends who loved him, the country 
which honored him, and—after all, who knows ’—perhaps also 
to those who, more or less unwillingly, yielded obedience to 
such force of character. 

Love, honor, obedience: these words, like the words of the 
marriage ceremony, unite his name with the history of our own 
time. 

My acquaintance with him began about six years ago, and 
was the result of a critical review of his “ History of Peter the 
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Great” which I contributed to the Vew Englander and Fale 
Review ; but at the present moment my most vivid remembrance 
is of his expressions and the tones of his voice as we lunched 
together most leisurely and talked of many things in the res. 
taurant of the hotel Bawr am See, Ziirich. That was just 
about one year ago. We had spent the morning together, 
looking at some national sports in which the Alpine cow-herds 
were pitted against the athletes of Ziirich and other Swiss 
cities, and we had taken notes of the peculiar style of wrestling 
(called Awsschwingen) there exhibited,—of contests in flag. 
swinging, horn-blowing, and all the rest of it. In fact we had 
mutually promised to publish our impressions and exchange 
our papers, whatever they might be. 

But at luncheon we quickly got away from the subject of 
the morning. Mr. Schuyler was at that time engaged in writ- 
ing a series of Articles on a most interesting plan, treating of 
the famous English literary people who had resided in Italian 
towns, giving details of their lives in that environment, ete. 
He had already done original work of much value in this diree- 
tion, making his studies with equal industry and good judg- 
ment on the spot. Several Articles of this series had already, 
at that time, appeared in Zhe Nation, and he told me about 
his further designs. This I mention because the appreciative 
and sympathetic side of his nature was shown in this discussion. 
How clearly he saw the famous dead people whom he was de- 
scribing! How quickly and surely he analysed them, judged 
them, summarized them! With an unerring perception of 
that which is probable in human nature, he set them before me 
—these figures of the last century—and made them live again 
in their favorite Italian haunts. 

Then the conversation turned to another field. His appoint- 
ment as Consul General at Cairo had just been cabled, and we 
spoke of his opportunity there—not about the public business, 
for that was a matter of course; and I think we must all ae- 
knowledge that the Department of State had no more able 
representative—not about public business, then, but about 
study. 

Ever new studies and ever more study! The valued friend 
of Taine, the German’s equal in his knowledge of German, 
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the authority on Russian and Eastern affairs, language and 
eustoms, was coolly planning an attack upon Oriental lore. 
Arabic was to be compelled to yield to his tireless efforts. 
There were the laws—the most cleverly framed system of law 
that the world has to show; there was the history of a con- 
quering race, conquering under ready-made laws, whereas the 
Romans and the Germanic tribes conquered barbarously with- 
out a conception of law for the conquered until long after their 
conquests were complete. 

A most inviting field for study! He would have done 
nobly. This I mention to illustrate the mental force of the 
man. This design, so sadly interrupted, was a bit of heroism 
in study. . 

Now for another transition. This was simply delicious. 
Side by side with the most intimate and personal form of biog- 
raphy, and the most abstract phase of history, the amiable 
humanity of my friend appeared, with a constant reminder of 
good-fellowship. He knew all the best lake fish, and precisely 
how each variety should be cooked ; he planned the courses of 
our lunch like a chef, and, under his guidance, the sequence of 
wines was a poem. It was the most delightful thing to see the 
changes in his expression—especially in the shape and lights of 
his eyes under their very strong brows: so keen, so dominat- 
ing when he was speaking of study at Cairo (poor Schuyler! ) ; 
so gentle and conciliatory when he spoke of my own plans and 
of our common friends—as of my little daughter and my wife, 
for example. . 

By the way, when he first met them he made them both 
laugh with him and like him in less than five minutes. I can- 
not praise a man’s heart more highly than in saying that. 


MARRION WILCOX. 





